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DRINKING IS DANGEROUS and Sometimes Sinful 
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Art 


Beautiful + Practical « Economical 


This is the preferred Church Art 
Calendar because it serves the family 
best - - - because it is accurate, officially 
approved, attractive and complete. 


Large 938” x 16” pages contain thir- 
teen appealing full-color reproductions 
of famous religious paintings. Each 
page features essential information for 
every Catholic, including all holidays 
of obligation, Church feasts and religi- 
ous obligations, all prominently shown 
for quick reference. Plus a wealth of 
important Catholic information on the 
back cover. 


Practical 
Christmas Gifts! 


Order in money-saving quantities 
now for holiday gifts to relatives and 


35¢ each 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


oO R D , R Please send postpaid... Church Art Calendars for 1953 


TODAY tenclose cheek Cicurrency money Order. 


Immediate 
delivery! 
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Can You Take It? 
Drinking Is Dangerous 
And Sometimes Sinful 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


"THERE was a time in this coun- 

try when, at practically every 
Confirmation, the youngsters stood 
up and all together took a pledge 
against intoxicating beverages — 
until 21 or for life, depending on 
the mind of the Bishop. It was a 
good thing. Sooner or later the 
group learned that their pledge 
was a solemn resolution rather 
than a vow or an oath, that it did 
not bind under penalty of sin, but 
the point had nevertheless been 
drilled home under very solemn 
circumstances: alcohol is a risky 
commodity and it’s better left un- 
touched. 


Total abstinence is a great thing, 
especially when it’s practiced from 
childhood. What you don’t know, 
you don’t miss. More difficult, of 
course, is the total abstinence that 
springs from bitter experience. The 
practice is still possible, and we 
should have more of it, out of re- 
spect for the sacred thirst of Our 
Lord on the cross and by way of 
reparation for the sins of intem- 
perance so frequent in our day. 

We Catholics know, of course, 
that there’s no harm in a drink. 
St. John the Baptist and 
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St. James the Lesser were total 
abstainers, but Our Lord and St. 
Paul probably were not. Jesus 
changed water into wine at Cana, 
and St. Paul urged St. Titus to 
take a little wine “for thy stom- 
ach’s sake.” 


The Old Testament has many 
verses in praise of wine and its 
benign effects. I doubt that Our 
Lord or St. Paul ever tasted whis- 
key or gin. It was not used in 
their time. But I believe, too, 
that Our Lord, if He were at a 
banquet today, might take a Mar- 
tini—just one. And St. Paul would 
have enjoyed a hearty slug of 
bourbon, could he have had it, 
after a hard day’s walking across 
the plains of Macedonia. 


The problem, though, with the 
“hard stuff” is that it’s so easy to 
take too much of it. “First the 
man takes a drink, then the drink 
takes a drink, then the drink takes 
the man.” And with so many peo- 
ple, “One drink is too many and 
a dozen aren’t enough.” 


Liquor Is Expensive 


Before getting any further into 
this, let me register an objection 
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to liquor that one seldom sees 
mentioned—it’s downright expen- 
sive. A highball or a - cocktail 
served at a decent hotel runs be- 
tween fifty cents and a dollar. A 
fifth of good liquor comes to 
about $6.50. (I’m assuming that 
the average reader of The Family 
Digest, if he takes a drink, will not 
bother himself with “popskull” 
or “Old Red Dog.”) Figuring 30 
shots to a fifth, you’re paying over 
twenty cents a shot even when 
you're doing the pouring over your 
own kitchen sink. 


Then, of course, there is with 
many persons no such thing as 
“one drink.” That, they say, is a 
figment dreamed up by the phil- 
osophers. Pure theory. “You can’t 


see with one eye—can’t stand on 
one leg—have another!”—and it 
mounts up. 


Now $6.50 will buy a lot of po- 
tatoes and bread. Yet so many 
people, far from seeing drinking 
as an extravagance occasionally 
called for by hospitality or socia- 
bility, consider it a necessity like 
meat or medicine. They get in 


the way of relaxing over a cock 
tail or two before lunch and a good 
stiff highball before supper until 
they find themselves chained tof, 
a relentless habit. ; 

They say they just can’t eat} 
without that stimulus. It starts 
their gastric juices flowing (or does 
it?). No abuse, no _ intoxication, 
you understand—just the tyranny 
of an extravagant habit, and an at-¥ 
tachment that can prove a crip. 
pling drag on spiritual progress 
Baby can go without new shoesp“ 
Junior can get by with his crooked 
teeth—but the all-important thing 
is to keep that bottle in the kitchen 
cupboard. 


The Danger in Drinking 


The beneficent effect of liquo 
is at the same time its greatesj 
danger. When you're hot, it coolff. 
you off; when you're cold, i 
warms you up; if you're sleepy, i 
wakes you up; and if you're wid@. 
awake, it puts you to sleep. It pr 
vides an instantaneous pickup 
time of physical exhaustion. 
produces a sense of well-being i 
the system and practically force 
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‘Bpsychological relaxation. It tends 

o banish fear and anxiety. And 

ere are times when we need just 

ch a crutch, just as there are 

imes when a physician must pre- 

tribe sedatives, soporifics, and 
otics. 


But it remains Nirvana in a 
bottle, oblivion at your elbow, and 
becomes a powerful temptation 
9 the weak. It’s his fire-escape, 
fering him quick release from all 
is problems. A couple of shots, 
4 nd his worries are over—for the 
Bresent, at Jeast. Thus it fosters 
owardice and develops the prob- 
m-drinker. 


There are problems connected 
en with sociable drinking. Alco- 
| loosens the tongue. Also, as 
e moralists say, “In vino luxuria” 
“There’s lechery in the drink.” It 
ts a man’s belly where his head 
hould be and turns him into an 
imal. His reasoning powers are 
uted, his soul driven farther and 
ther from his body, until finally 
e viscera just take over and he 
no longer himself. 


When is a man intoxicated?— 
ng before he passes out, I should 

A man is intoxicated when 
can no longer tell right from 
ong; when his friends look at 
bewildered and say, “What’s 
into Elmer tonight?”—i.e., he’s 
te noticeably out of character. 


But a fellow doesn’t have to 
nonsense or get sick in the 
ddle of the rug before you can 
sure he’s tipsy. There’s the 
e that sits like a stone on the 
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edge of his chair, busily throwing 
drinks into himself all night with- 
out a word, without so much as 
taking time out for a pretzel or a 
potato chip, finishing off first the 
bourbon, then the Scotch, then the 
rye. At one o'clock or so, he gets 
to his feet, rams his hat on his 
head, and walks stiffly out the 
front door. Sure, he can get home, 
the same way a blind jackass gets 
there, or a homing pigeon—pure 
animal instinct. He was drunk, 
all right, only “Oscar never shows 
his drink!” 

However, we should not make 
the rash judgment that nausea or a 
terrific hangover must necessarily 
indicate a mortal sin committed. 
It may be that gin does not mix 
with beer and spaghetti (or what- 
ever) in some more delicate stom- 
achs. Coming into a living room 
filled with smoke and stale air 
can upset even the hardiest ¢onsti- 
tution. 


But if, next morning, the drink- 
er has blank spots in his memory 
of the previous evening, espec- 
ially if he “blacked out,” then he 
can be fairly certain that he was 
“theologically drunk,” as they call 
it. 


(The essence of the sin is in 
laying aside one’s rational nature 
and becoming like an animal.) 


When Is It A Sin? 


Deliberately to get drunk is a 
grave sin. Such an attitude would 
be expressed in the statement: 
“I'm going out and really ‘tie one 
on’ tonight.” Experience tells the 
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drinker how he is likely to act, 
and the limit of his capacity. If 
he will probably sin while under 
the influence, he is responsible for 
that, too. A fortiori, he is respon- 
sible when he takes the drink to 
screw up his courage to sin or to 
drown his conscience. 

One is not guilty of excess that 
was not intended, nor for sins com- 
mitted while unintentionally in- 
toxicated. Many things can bring 
this about. One accepts a high- 
ball from a strange host, not know- 
ing that his “shot-glass” approxi- 
mates half a pint. One tries a new 
cocktail not realizing that it is 
nothing but a tumblerful of vodka 
with a dash of bitters. An empty 
stomach or an overheated room 
can also play their role in humil- 
iating the unwary drinker. 

A great deal of sin is so closely 
connected with the drink as to be- 
long almost to the same family— 
lewdness and the telling of secrets, 
of course, but beyond that there 


are auto accidents, quarrels, mi 
eries at home, pinched budget 
and hangovers that rob employe 
of valuable time and efficiency, 


Are you overly fond of drink 
Try going through tomorrow wi 
no help at all. If you can do 
on such short notice as this, 
chances are that you have youg. 
self under control. It’s a test tha 
one should undergo periodicalh 
if only to reassure oneself. Mal 
total abstinence during Adve 
your annual preparation for Chrig 
mas, and give up drink every yemfo 
for Lent. 

The best restraint on a womaift 
drinking would be a candid shot@ 
herself as she was leaving her hgh 
party: dripping bobby-pins, 
askew, lipstick smeared, twist 
stockings. simpering, giggling, a 
pawing her escort. If any wom 
could see herself as she actualy 
looked after her fourth Manha 
she would run screaming for { 
nearest chapter of the W.C.T.U 


Ireland And The Family Rosary 


Down through the centuries the Irish, despite hardships, 
have clung tenaciously to their Faith. In the face of great per- 
secutions they have always remained faithful to God and His 
Church because they have always remained close to Mary the 
Mother of God, through the daily Family Rosary. There were 
times when Ireland had no Church and no priest; it was at these 
times that the home became the Church; the father became the 
priest, and the rosary took the place of the Mass. Yes, it has 
been the rosary—the Family Rosary—that brought Ireland 
through many great crises.—Rev. Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 


| 


HE dogma of Patron Saints is 
the dogma for those who like 
i™people. It is equally the dogma 


t is a cosmic reunion wherein 

‘everybody in heaven and on earth 

Mneets to find everybody else very 

Mikeable and some persons particu- 
arly so. 


Patron Saints are God’s and the 
urch’s providence for two needs 
man—the need for particular 
possessions and the need for so- 
iability. 


Man all over the world and at 
ny epoch has a strange thirst for 
articular possessions. He wants 
certain group of people whom 
e calls in the words of St. John 
is own,” from whom he goes 
rth in the morning and to whom 
e returns at night, in the midst 
whom he eats his meals in joy 
nd lies down to sleep in peace. 
e also wants his own country. 
ysically, it may not look much 
ifferent from any other place, 
it is home and he will fight 
vagely for it to its last ditch. 


Even in his religion man feels 
e@ same way. The sheer old 


Speaking of Saints, One Is... 


Yours, Particularly Yours 


Charles Davenport 


pagan might swear before a stack 
of sacrifices reaching from earth 
to heaven that he was not fit to 
stand in the sight of his god, but 
he would still be strangely in- 
sistent that he was his god. In 
The Everlasting Man Chesterton 
remarked this on the cult of Apol- 
lo, the sun-god and Diana, the 
goddess of the moon, whose 
principal shrines were at Delphi 
and Ephesus. Apollo, the sun- 
god, he said, was wherever there 
was sunshine, but his home was at 
Delphi; and Diana was great all 
over the world but greater was 
Diana of the Ephesians. 

The Church has taken up this 
desire of man and had a riotous 
success with the doctrine of patron 
saints. I do not mean that she 
got the idea from the pagans, she 
got it from God. God made man, 
and the Church for man. He then 
said the symbol of the Church was 
a key. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if the key did not fit the 
lock. 

From the very way God made 
him, man has to be patronized by 
particular people in particular 
places. Consequently, God and 


or those who do not like people. 
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the Church have given him a pa- 
tron saint for almost any legiti- 
mate thing he might want to do. 
Lawyers, brewers, bookbinders, 
shoemakers, journalists, Air Force 
personnel can all find a saint with 
whom to “talk shop.” St. Maurice 
used to be the patron of sword- 
makers, but since swordmaking 
has somewhat lost its edge in the 
world, he has, I suppose,’ switched 
to protecting defense plant work- 
ers. St. Raphael the Archangel is 
quite confident that his profes- 
sion will last as long as the world 
does—he is the patron of lovers. 
St. Raymond Nonnatus and St. 
Gerard Majella have perhaps the 
most enviable office of all, they 
can show so much kindness, they 


are spending their eternity as pa- 
trons of expectant mothers. 


Not only do certain saints have 
special power in particular profes- 
sions they manifest it in particular 
places. Lourdes... Fatima... 
Assisi .. . St. Nicholas at Bari .. . 
St. Anne de Beaupre . . . St. Fran- 
cis Xavier way out in India . . . the 
shrines of the saints circle the 
earth like the protective arms of 
God. 


The reason Heaven goes into 
such details in our life is that no 
scrap of the world is to be left 
untouched by the Redemption of 
Christ. Christians in all walks of 
life and at every inch along the 
way are “to re-establish all things 
in Christ, both those in the heav- 
ens and those on the earth.” 


The doctrine of patron saints 
is God’s and the Church’s care for 


a second need of man—the neg 
for sociability. Taken to extreme 
sociability is, I think, the fund 
mental need of man’s nature ap 
the primary precept of Christia 
ity. We are so social by nature th 
the worst punishment in the wor 
place in existence is the “pain ¢ 
loss”—which means utter lonelineg 
The two great commandments 
which hang all the prophets an 
the law is the love of God abo 
all things and our neighbor as ou 
selves. This really means havin 
a heart fit to enter into the socief 
or “fellowship,” as St. John cz 
it, of the Blessed Trinity and | 
ing everybody on earth and j 
heaven. Even the most gregario 
democrat could not ask for ma 


Speaking of friendship 
Thomas remarked (I translate 
cording to the spirit of the thing 
“There just isn’t anything this 
world can offer that comes am 
where near friendship.” 


Friendship between a saint 
a person on earth is quite uniqu 
Ordinarily, no matter how cl 
we might be to our friends here ¢ 
earth there are always the barrie 
of matter, time and space. 3 
cause we have bodies and are 
material, there are some thing 
in our souls we just cannot ¢ 
press. We cannot be with ¢ 
friends all of the time and eve 
where they go. And personally 
would like to be a friend of a 
of people who lived centuries : 


With a saint it is different. 


instant he or she dies, all of 
barriers fall away. They are 


er to us than ever before, no long- 
er are they caught up in the tram- 
mels of the flesh. Now that they 
are in eternity they have, to speak 
inexactly, all the time in the world. 
They can think of us, be with us 
day and night and anywhere. 


In most theology manuals the 
relations a saint has with the 
world are usually summed up in 
less than a page, but it is an ex- 
tremely enlightening page. One 
of the rights of a saint is to have 
any legitimate interest fulfilled. If 
he is our patron, he has a right to 
know all about us; he knows us 
} better than we know ourselves, and 
cares intensely. 


Of course, we have a complete 
selection of friends. If you, as I, 
have an enormous appetite for 


© % people and devour them somewhat 
like a genial cannibal, then to- 
S gether we can share the little 
1S Poor Man of Assisi, who felt the 
same way we do. Or if you are 

t athe more retiring type, the deserts 
=mountains are alive with 
clagswarms of hermit saints. If you 


like a woman who was thorough- 
aly feminine but at the same time 
ie personality that moved forcefully 
through the world to lead popes 
and kings like little boys, you 
@have St. Catherine of Siena. Or 
if you prefer a girl who was just 
mas strong and brave and yet who 
kept so shy and fragile that she 
makes us want to protect her with 
ygour love and devotion, you have 
St. Rose of Lima. 


The saints are our friends and 
§ quite aware of what friend- 
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ship means. It means mutual love. 
Love means wishing good for one 
another and rejoicing when either 
possesses that good. They want 
us to have the best of everything. 
They want us to have God, which 
leaves nothing more to be desired. 
They pray for us. But they do 
even more. The doctrine of in- 
dulgences, which is based on the 
Communion of Saints, is that our 
sins can be ‘satisfied fer by the 
superabundant satisfaction of 
Christ and His saints. In the 
strictest sense of the word, the 
saints have worked and sweated 
and cried and died for us. 


But the saints do even more. 
They show us what He is like to 
whom they are leading us. Since 
every Christian is called to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ, 
each saint in his own unique way 
is a portrayal of Christ. A saint 
like St. Thomas reveals the vast 
reaches of His intellect, St. Francis 
Xavier and St. Therese His raging 
thirst for souls, St. Catherine of 
Siena His possessive love of the 
Church, St. Francis of Assisi His 
joy and peace in poverty and His 
thrill at having a friend. 


Christ is the light of the world, 
but He is pure white light contain- 
ing too much for us ever to grasp. 
We grasp a little of what He is 
when He shines through raindrops 
filling the sky with a rainbow, the 
symbol of God’s love and peace. 

The Communion of Saints is the 
dogma of God’s thoughtfulness. 
The saints are part of the answer 
to our two needs of possessions 
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and companionship. The point of 
it is to bring us to possess the 
one Thing necessary and to share 


forever the fellowship of God and 
the saints He made for Himself 
and for us. 


Longer Life For Christmas Cards 


Amalie Hall Covey 


[Ts time again to throw out those 

superfluous Christmas cards. If 
your conscience hurts you try the 
following: 

If you have small children or 
grandchildren, or your neighbor 
has, lay the cards in a pretty box, 
or fasten them in an inexpensive 
scrapbook with scotch tape or 
paste. The children will spend 
many quarter-hours looking at 
them, or talking about them, or 
making up stories around them. 
Having on hand such a box of in- 
teresting cards may also protect 
you and your caller, who had to 
bring along her small boy or girl, 
from the irritation of a bored child. 

Such a box of cards may also 
be tucked into one corner of the 
suitcase packed for a long train 
trip. When everything else fails 
to hold your child’s interest, bring 
out the box of cards, compare the 


pictures on them with the land- 
scape seen through the train win- 
dow, tell stories about the pictures 
or have your child help you make 
up a story. Answer carefully any 
questions he may ask as he looks 
at the cards, one after the other. 
If the cards are new to him they 
will unquestionably hold his inter- 
est. 

Some cards may be cut down, 
if need be, to fit, and one placed 
in each book of your library as a 
book mark, and_left there for suc- 
cessive readcrs. This will save the 
pages of your books many a turn- 
ed-down corner. Do the same for 
the books from the public and cir- 
culating libraries. If you like, this 
is a task your child will be only 
too happy to do for you. If such 
markers are returned accidentally 
with the books there will be no 
regrets. 


You Shall Crush His Head 


As the Filipiana Secretary of the praesidium of the Legion 
of Mary was concluding her weekly report, members were 
amazed when she suddenly stopped speaking, stepped quickly 
to the window and crushed the head of a large snake with her 
heel. Asked how she knew what to do in such an emergency 
she showed how it was illustrated by the statue of the Blessed 
Mother which was placed on the table during the Legion meet- 


ings.—Action Now 


‘Valentine’ In November 


Pll Be Loving You... Always 


Rev. William R. Clark, 0.P. 


RUE love knows no bounds, it 

is eternal, it is everlasting, as 
the poets tell us. Many a soul has 
been convinced that it knows true 
love, that the union between the 
lover and the beloved shall never 
. broken, not even by death it- 
self. 

During the Month of the Holy 
Souls that spiritual union between 
lovers separated by death can be 


renewed by the “holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the 
dead.” 


‘| Masses for the departed, the 
‘De Profundis,” a visit to the 


._fcemetery—a practice blessed with 


an indulgence, a prayer for the 
deceased as we pass a cemetery— 
all such acts of charity mean more 
to the soul of one whose life has 
been touched by the tragedy of 
he death of the young spouse and 
pompanion. 

To the eyes of the world the 
tragedy is real and severe. The 
young wife left behind with little 
thildren to care for is the object 

genuine sympathy. Only 
ough the eyes of faith and call- 
ng upon her genuine love for her 
pouse is she able to face the fut- 

e without self-pity and without 

¢ prospects of physical and men- 


tal breakdown. Such lovers are 
plagued with a holy impatience for 
death, that they might be united 
in heaven with their loved ones. 


Widow’s Letter 


This situation is described so 
well in a letter from a recently 
widowed young wife that we can 
do no better than reproduce it 
here, changing the names of 
course, so as not to embarrass her 
nor her family. 


The letter was received by a 
priest who had been the chaplain 
of her husband in the service, three 
weeks after the young man’s death. 
His death was due to cancer, not 
to any service-incurred infirmity. 
“Dear Father, 


“I do hope you will forgive me 
for not letting you know of Tom’s 
death. As he died on Wednesday 
of Holy Week, we could not have 
the Mass until the following Mon- 
day. The burial service was on 
Holy Saturday... 


“I hope I do not sound too 
complacent or guilty of the sin of 
pride, but I really cannot help feel- 
ing that God has blessed us to 
have taken Tom in Holy Week as 
he had been offering his pain for 
the welfare of the Church. He was 
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conscious to the very end. His 
fingers moved constantly on his 
beads and he had the crucifix with 
the relic that his brother, Father 
Joe, had given him in his other 
hand. 


‘Any Minute’ 


“Up until the last few days 
when even I or anyone else went 
into the room he would put his 
beads and crucifix in his pocket, 
as he never had that ‘holier than 
thou’ attitude. But the last few 
days they were never out of his 
hands and as he had lost his sense 
of direction a bit and his reflexes 
were not so keen, whenever he 
blessed himself with the crucifix 
he always put it to the right of 
the middle of his forehead and 
then he seemed to reach up wildly 
with his lips to kiss the crucifix. 


“Thank the Good Lord I had the 
sense not to send him back to the 
hospital; I was able to direct his 
hands and help him with his acts 
of Faith and Hope and Love 
which were an inspiration to me 
and to my wonderful mother who 
was with us a week and was up 


day and night also. 


“Tom’s demands were few, but 
for ten days the doctor had said 
‘any minute’; so I just couldn't 
leave his side. He received the 
Blessed Sacrament the morning be- 
fore he died and was so grateful. 
Father, I just can’t help feeling 
that he is in Heaven and is among 
the Saints and as I have not broken 
down or shed many tears I feel 
that he has asked God to help 


me accept this cross and have 
strength to bear it. 


“What I am going to do or ho 
I am going to support the chil 
ren, I have not the vaguest ide 
It is the one question that j 
thrown at me constantly by fami 
ily and friends. I think it is a li 
too soon to make any quick, hastiisi 
decisions. 


“The men Tom worked 
took up a collection and gave m 
a gift of five-hundred dollars 
also a perpetual enrollment in th 
Nocturnal Adoration Society. Thi 
amount of money will take care & 
my babies for some time. 


‘The house is in my name 
though still being paid for. Th 
rent from the other apartment 
a big help towards the mortgag 
so I just don’t worry about the 
ture and let each day take care 
itself. I know Our Lord would 
take Tom without letting me fi 
the right job so that I can ta 
care of the children; and so I j 
wonder why there is so much co 
cern by all the relatives as to ju 
what I am going to do... 


Wanted Motherhood 


“Except for Father Joe, Ton 
family are an emotional group 
they think that I am going to c 
under the weight of the cross, b 
since not many women have be 
blessed with a husband such 
Tom, I feel I would be questioni 
God’s Divine Will if I sta 
banging my head against a w 
trying to find an answer. 

“I know that if I can lead 
good a life as Tom did and ij 


| 
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have the came opportunity as God 
gave him to get ready for my 
judgment, then I will know the 
answer to suffering and pain, the 
loss of a loved one, the loss of a 
M@chance to hold his babies in my 
ams. You see, motherhood was 
@one of the gifts of life that I de- 
sired and I can thank God that the 
o babies I have are Tom’s own 
Blesh and blood and are healthy 
ind normal according to the 
books; so, I guess after all, lonely 
Brights will not be too hard to take. 
“At this point I can’t seem to 
‘Roncentrate or meditate too well; 
‘books and prayers are not the con- 
Bolation I had hoped for; but I 
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pray that God will give me ‘peace 
of mind and contentment, so that 
I can serve Him and be reunited 
with Tom in Heaven. 


“Just like a woman, I have gone 
on and on, not knowing when to 
stop. So I will say ‘thank you for 
your patience’ and please come to 
see us when you can. 

“Please pray for me, Father, I 
need prayer now more than ever 
before in my whole life.” 


“Sincerely, 
“Ann.” 
Thus spoke the soul, really in 
love with Love, and with a loving 
husband. 


Yo 
“I want a birthday card for his birthday 
and a get well pt for the 
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Take The Time—Make The Effort 


YOU Can Help Converts 


O. A. Battista 


How many of us realize what 

the obstacles are that stand 
in a potential convert’s way? Cer- 
tainly, the paths followed by the 
most renowned converts of the 
past have been filled with many 
crosses. Only with an abundance 
of God’s graces have they been 
able to win out over them. 


For example, I have known con- 
verts to Catholicism who lost many 
old and valued friends. But, in 
spite of the poignant trials, mater- 
ial poverty, loss of human friend- 
ships, insecurity of living, and sad- 
ness of heart these men and wo- 
men discovered that such things 
are a relatively small price to have 
paid for a peace of mind and a 
quietness of spirit that would nev- 
er have come to them otherwise. 


The fact still remains, however, 
that converts also need you very 
much. Recently a convert told 
me: “We have the Faith, and noth- 
ing can lessen that, but many of 
us have been cut off from our fam- 
ilies and friends, and we feel as 
though we are landing on the 
shores of a strange land. We find 
ourselves without friends or even 
many acquaintances. We are very 
lonely at times.” 


It is by expressions of true 


Christian charity and friendshi 
that Catholics can do so much t 
make new converts feel at hom 


One Catholic girl I know make 
it a practice to keep in touch wi 
converts she hears about. She ca 
them up: “We're having som 
work to do tonight for Father 
Would you like to come? It 
be fun.” Or, “The Sodality is plas 
ning a card party. It will be 
perfect chance for you to meg 
some of my friends.” 


Of course, lay Catholics can } 
especially valuable to converts b 
fore they enter the Church. Fi 
quently, a virtuous Catholic li 
is a daily lesson in the catechis 
to the unbeliever. After all, it 
true that a ready Catholic shoul 
er, a helping Catholic hand a 
a loving Catholic heart often « 
the best things to move peop 
to the faith. In the words of on 
of the most renowned converts ( 
our times, Gretta Palmer, “No 
version was ever wrought witha 
the prayer of at least one devo 
heart. No unbeliever came in 
the faith without having been i 
pressed by the radiant and i 
mined goodness of at least 
true Catholic soul.” 


The statistics prove conclus 


| 
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YOU CAN HELP CONVERTS 13 


ly that the preliminary, icebreak- 
ing conversation is rarely con- 
ducted by a priest. It most fre- 
quently comes about through the 
efforts of an exemplary and well- 
informed Catholic layman. A well- 
informed Catholic laity can deal 
a great many winning hands for 
Christ. The pity of it all is that 
we do not have more Catholics 
who are qualified and interested 
in starting non-Catholics on the 
way to formal instruction by a 
priest and eventual conversion. 


As members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, our obligation to 
be well-informed is much more 
than a personal matter. As parts 
of the Mystical Body, we are 
working for the good of the 
Whole; we certainly cannot suc- 
cessfully do our duty if we are not 
fully in command of knowledge of 
the truth. 

Becoming a better informed 
Catholic is not a gruesome task. 
At our finger tips there are agen- 
cies working both day and night 
to aid us. Perhaps. one of the best 
known is the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine whose purpose 
is to spread knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Faith. Although the 
National Center is in Washington, 
the Confraternity extends into 
many parishes in the form of Dis- 
cussion Clubs. The Discussion 
Clubs are for the purpose of 


“Bstudying religious topics and of 


developing the powers of self-ex- 
pression. By regularly discussing 
religious topics with our Catholic 
friends, we learn to explain them 
much better to non-Catholics. 
Then, too, the service of the 


Knights of Columbus, so well ad- 
vertised in the nation’s most cir- 
culated magazines, is an ideal 
means for Catholics to take re- 
fresher courses in their own re- 
ligion, thereby becoming better 
prepared to defend various mat- 
ters of Faith when necessary. 


In most cases, however, the 
pamphlet is the very best way of 
answering the inquiries of your 
non-Catholic neighbor. “I am not 
a theologian,” you may say, “and 
I would have some difficulty ex- 
plaining clearly what you ask, but 
I will send you some pamphlets 
which will express exactly what I 
want to say.” That is probably the 
most effective way of dealing with 
controversial questions in the long 
run, since it puts your inquiring 
friend into immediate contact with 
one whose profession it is to deal 
with such matters. Furthermore, 
as you can readily see, such a 
pamphlet-explanation becomes a 
more or less permanent possession 
of your non-Catholic friend to be 
read over and over at his leisure, 
even to be passed on to some other 
non-Catholic friend. 

But always remember that the 
key to the Catholic Faith for most 
non-Catholics still is you, your ac- 
tions and your behavior. As Fa- 
ther Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. has 
so ably said, “The young Catholic 
student answering the questions 
of a curious train companion; the 
Catholic nurse bathing the fevered 
brow of a little girl patient; the 
little Catholic mother hurrying off 
to Mass on weekday mornings; the 
Christian Brothers teaching in a 
Japanese preparatory school; the 
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Missionaries of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary ministering to the 
poor of a certain village; a simple 
Catholic washer-woman saying her 
prayers before going out to work 
in the morning; the Notre Dame 
football players slipping out to 
Communion on the morning of a 
football game—few of these people 
actually suspected the making of 
converts as a result of their ac- 
tivities; yet out of those activities 
there resulted the following list of 
conversions; a Prominent lawyer, 
a husky and popular fire chief, an 
entire family of non-Catholic 
neighbors, Admiral Yamomoto of 
the Japanese navy, an entire Jap- 
anese village of nine thousand 
souls, Dorothy Day the Great 
Apostle of Labor, and Knute 
Rockne the King of football coach- 
es.” 

We can, therefore, be of great 
help to our non-Catholic friends 
by being real practising Catholics, 
Catholics who are unflinching, 
who do not compromise with oc- 
casions or personalities but who 
hold the obligations of Faith 
above all other things at all times. 
There is no shortcut to Heaven 
and there are no abridged and 
expurgated versions of Catholic- 
ism. The path to eternal salvation 


is the Way of the Cross for all who 
seek it. And God will be especially 
pleased with you, indeed, if you 
can help to lead wandering souls 
to Him by showing them His Way, 
Your objective should be so to 
live that your friends will say; | 
“Perhaps I don’t know much 
about the Catholic Church; but 
if that religion can make me like 
so and so, then I want to become 
a Catholic.” 

Not long ago, some 600 Knights 
of Columbus in a mid-Westerm 
community got together and took 
the following soul-lifting pledge: 
“I solemnly promise that I shall 
strive to the best of my ability to 
share the precious treasure of my 
holy Catholic faith with my 
churchless friends and neighbors. 
This I shall do by the edifying ex- 
ample of my own upright life, by 
explaining my religion to others.” 
Following a pledge such as this to ¥ 
the best of your ability is, indeed, 
a most wonderful way to lend a 
helping hand to those who may 
need your help—potential converts, & 
converts and fellow Catholics 
alike. And, at the same time, it 
provides a straight and sure path 
whereby you may bring yourself 
much personal happiness and 
Eternal Salvation. 


Your Apostolate 


Let us never lose our temper when our associates ask us 
questions about the Faith, even though the questioneer is a 
hot-headed, undisciplined person, yea, even if he is a communist. 
Tact, patience and brotherly love—even to the enemies of 
Christ—is our obligation —Ann Cawley Boardman. 


There’s A Rub Or Two 


Shell Game With Words 


Joseph 


Breig* 


pet us now consider, with as 

much good humor as we can 
muster, the remarks of Mr. Charles 
]. Hendley before the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee in 
New York City. 


Mr. Hendley is a former presi- 
dent of the Teachers Union. He 
charged that the union is being 
persecuted by George A. Timone, 
chairman of the law committee of 
the Board of Education. 


Mr. Timone is a Catholic. And 
why is Mr. Timone persecuting the 
Teachers Union? Because, said Mr. 
Hendley, the union, 


“Has defended the American 
principle of separation of church 
and state and has strenuously op- 
posed clerical interference with 
public education.” 

So there you have it. Mr. Ti- 
mone comes off looking pretty 
bad doesn’t he? By inference, he’s 
n-American, and he’s in favor of 
lerical interference.” 
And “clerical interference,” of 
purse, is a very wicked thing. 

* * 
Thus far, Mr. Hendley, wrapped 

“the American principle” and 
ghting nobly against interfering 
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clerics, seems to the casual reader 
a knight in shining armor. 


The only trouble is, there’s a 
rub or two. Or three. 


The first rub is that Mr. Hend- 
ley refused to answer what has 
come to be known as the $64 
question: 


“Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the Commun- 
ist Party? 


The reason he was allowed to 
refuse to answer is that under the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, a man cannot be required to 
reply if his reply might tend to in- 
criminate him. 

So Mr. Hendley did not reply. 
Instead, he talked about “the 
American principle” and “clerical 
interference,” and about Mr. Ti- 
mone being against the union. 

* 


Rub No. 2 is that the Teachers 
Union was expelled from _ the 
American Federation of Labor on 
the ground that it was Commun- 
ist-dominated. 


And Mr. Hendley was formerly 
its president. Mr. Hendley is be- 
ginning to look not so good, isn’t 
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he? And Mr. Timone beginning to 
look better. 


There is a difference between 
being against a union, and being 
against a union that was kicked 
out of the AFL for being controll- 
ed by Communists. 


Let’s get on to the third rub. 
Mr. Hendley admitted that he is 
secretary-treasurer and a_ stock- 
holder in the Freedom of the Press 
Co 


Well, but what’s wrong with 
that? 


Nothing except that the business 
of the Freedom of the Press Co. is 
publishing the Daily Worker, the 
official newspaper of the Commun- 


ist Party. 


Mr. Hendley further said, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, 
that he was associated with the 
Daily Worker “to express the Com- 
munist line on current news.” 

Well, sir, the picture has chang- 
ed as we moved along from para- 
graph to paragraph, hasn’t it? 

& 

Mr. Timone, the Catholic who 
is alleged to be “against the 
union,” no longer appears as the 
villain of the story. 


And Mr. Hendley, the brand- 
isher of “American principles” and 


the doughty foe of “clerical inte; 
ference,” does not now strike th 
reader as the hero. 

At this point we are better p 
pared to assess the value of a state 
ment by the Teachers Union cal 
ing the investigation “a heres 
hunt,” and accusing Mr. Timone 
aiming “to impose a policy of i 
doctrination against open-mindeg 
ness.” 

Open - mindedness. Hmm 
Some of these people are reall 
nimble-fingered with words, aren| 
they? 

Open-mindedness, in their lingy 
means letting Communists 
our children—and paying them fi 
it. 

Closed-mindedness, by the 
sleight-of-tongue, means not 
ing to turn your youngsters ov 
to Communists. 

Presto, abracadabra, watch t 
little word; now you see it 3 
now you don’t. “Open-minded 
ness.” “Heresy hunt.” “Americ 
principle.” “Clerical interfereno 

Somebody ought to be real ki 
to Mr. Hendley and the other folk 
in the Teachers Union, and t 
them that they're not talking 
kids in the classroom now. Wh 
we can see right through th 
little word-shell-game, as easy 
anything. 


“He who renounces his devotion to Mary will die in his sins; 
he who will not invoke thee, O Mary, during life, will not attain 
to the kingdom of God; those from whom thou hidest thy face 


can have no hope of salvation.” 


St. Bonaventure. 
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A Short Story 


THE 


Helen L. Renshaw 


AMES Sutton couldn't help giv- 
ing a small shout of triumph. 
‘Hurrah! I’ve done it at last.” 


Then just to make sure, he re- 
Sadded the long column of figures, 


alwalked to the window where he 
aicould see the lot just beyond the 
hedge and adjoining his own. 


“I can just see a house for Ma 
and Pa built there,” he told him- 
"self. “They won’t have to be all 
1¢@alone out there in the country any 
longer. The city is the place for 
em to live.” 


A half-hour later James backed 
is sleek convertible out of the 
age and began the fifty mile 


ain baritone. On the hill where 
narrow rutted road leaves the 
ain highway, James could just 
ake out Ma and Pa sitting side 
side on the front porch. 

He shuddered a little as he 
rove closer and saw how badly 
e sad-faced little house leaned, 


as though too’ weary to stand erect 
any longer. The narrow porch sag- 
ged so much that Ma’s crochet 
yarn was always rolling off and 
into the yellow nasturtiums massed 
at the front of the house. 


“Pa’s fields are just a tangle of 
weeds and bluebells now,” James 
observed, thinking how Pa had 
once prided himself on their fine 
yield of grain. “It’s high time they 
had their chance in the city and 
took life a little easy,” he told him- 
self, nosing his car under a flower- 
ing plum tree. 

“Hi, folks!” he yelled. 

“It’s Jamie!” the old people 
cried in unison. 

James stumbled up two steps 
that creaked under his weight, and 
Ma let her gray stocking on steel 
needles drop and lie idle in her 
lap while he kissed her cheek. Pa 
grunted and blew an acid stream 
of smoke from his cob pipe. 

“Holy smoke!” sputtered James. 
“You can’t bring that thing to the 
city.” He winked at Ma. “Why do 
you let him get away with it?” 

“He likes it.” Ma smiled com- 
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placently and picked up her knit- 
ting again, but Pa had taken in 
James words and stopped puffing 
long enough to ask, “What city?” 


James grinned. “I’ve finally got 
enough saved to build that little 
house and bring you two into the 
city.” He turned to Ma affection- 
ately. “Tl have the place rigged 
up with all the finest modern gad- 
gets. An electric stove and refrig- 
erator and a thing that washes 
clothes,” he waved a hand at a 


Jong line of flapping blue shirts 
and woolen socks. “Why, you can 
even send the stuff out to a laun- 
dry.” 

Ma gasped and looked a little 
frightened. “Oh, Jamie,” 


she whis- 
pered, fumbling nervously with 
' yarn in her lap. “I don’t know 

James laughed loudly and tossed 
his hat into the air the way he 
used to do when he was a kid. 
“No ‘ifs’, Ma.” 

Ma looked at Pa, and Pa looked 
back at Ma. Ma’s eyes. which 
aren't any particular color but are 
always kind and gentle, were large 
and bright now. “Did you hear 
that, PaP Jamie says ‘the city’.” 

Pa nodded. James saw how the 
old man’s thin hair and whiskers 
made a gray frame for his sur- 
prisingly youthful face. His work- 
toughened hands were gripping 
his chair, and for a moment James 
thought Pa wasn’t pleased. Then 
Pa relaxed and slumped against 
the back of his chair. 

“It'll be fine for Ma,” he said 
simply. 

Ma jumped up then. “Stay for 


supper, Jamie,” she said and hur 


ried indoors. 


James held the screened doo 
for Pa, and they followed Ma 
The inside of Ma’s house was just 
like always, clean and scrubbed 
but no freshness of new paint or 
fancy furnishings. James let his 
eyes wander over Ma’s dull red 
and brown braided rugs at his feet 
to Pa’s huge leather-fringed chair 
and on to Ma’s low maple rocker, 
“You won't need any of these an. 
cient contraptions anymore,” he 
told them. 


“I rocked you and your five 
sisters out of the colic in that 
rocker,” said Ma firmly. “And th 
leather chair is comfortable to you 
Pa. Fits his shape.” 

At the windows there’ wer 
plants growing in various sized tis 
cans covered with ruffled paper 
“How do you grow such whoppe 
geraniums?” James marveled. 

Ma smiled mysteriously ani 
squinted lovingly at a purple viol 

“Your Ma has the knack,” said 
Pa matter-of-factly. “Some g 

some ain't.” Pa settled hi 


and sat staring across the narro 
room at Uncle Ezra done in thid 
oil and heavily framed. 

“That’s a ghastly picture,” Jame 
shrugged. “I thought you'd stuffeg 
him away years ago.” 

Pa ran his finger slowly ale 
his satin-smooth walking 
“No, Jamie. Your Ma would 
have it that way. To her, U 
Ezra was a brave pioneer 
who cut out of the wilderness 


7 self deeply into his leather chai 


great country .. . not just a hunk 
of canvas.” The old man’s voice 
trailed off, and he seemed lost in 


1 =yevery. “It’s all what you see in a 

fa thing . . . all what you see.” 

- Ma had her back to the two 
men, but she turned now and 

bi waved a mixing spoon at James. 

‘ed “There could be things not yet 
known to you, James.” 


James colored like a small boy, 
“Yes, Mam,” he answered meekly. 
Ma had thick slices of cold ham 


he and fried, boiled potatoes and a 
pot of black coffee for supper. 

_—{ There were biscuits, big and fine 

fiveR and heaped with yellow honey. 

that James smacked his lips appreciat- 

ively. 

1s Pa let the warm butter drip 
slowly from a biscuit. “Guess you 

wet don't get cooking like this in the 

1 ti} city, eh, boy?” 

per. “Hush, Pa!” Ma admonished 

PP*® briskly, but the warm flush that 
Pa’s words brought to her cheeks 

am made her look almost girlish. 


After supper Pa got up. “Going 
outside,” he said crisply and didn’t 
wait for company. 

Ma began clearing the table and 
humming a tune that was sort of 
sweet and plaintively sad like an 
old Negro spiritual. James inspect- 
ed a dozen pink-topped cupcakes 
and a cherry pie in the pantry. 

“You feed Pa mighty well.” 

Ma stopped her song. “I fixed 
those for the new pastor. He’s 
® awful thin.” She sighed, and her 

sigh was like a thing dead tired. 

“You work too hard,” scolded 
James. “We’re going to cut all that 
out.” 
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Ma hesitated and came close to 
James. “Don’t you worry about 
me, Jamie.” Her fingers plucked 
anxiously at his sleeve. “It’s hard 
for your Pa and me to say it but, 
we know you're doing a fine thing 
for us ...a mighty fine thing.” 

When Ma had finished drying 
the thick blue chinas, she sat down 
with her hands folded across the 
front of her checked apron. James 
circled the room restlessly, paus- 
ing once to take a closer look at 
the painting of a partridge hang- 
ing by its feet over a bowl] of red 
apples. 


“We'll get you some nice past- 
els in the new house,” he assured 
Ma. 


On the shelf just under the pic- 
ture was a fat, velvet-covered al- 
bum with steel clasps. James 
thumbed through the pages. There 
was a painstakingly printed page 
of names and dates, followed by 
a page with just a tiny bootie and 
a news-clipping pasted beneath. 
James had heard about Ma’s first 
baby. When he looked up, Ma 
was standing at the window gazing 
out to a small knoll rising behind 
the farm where a tiny white stone 
was just visible in the evening 
shadows. 

After a bit Ma began wondering 
about Pa. “Go find him, Jamie,” 
she said. 


James found the old man seated 
on a bench in the tool shed. He 
was crouched over and patting the 
brown earthen floor. A variety of 
garden tools were spread out at 
his feet. “Won't be needing you 
anymore,” he nudged aside a hoe 
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with the tip of his boot, and James 
thought there was a tear trailing 
down the gray cheek. 


“Why he’s grieving!” James was 
shocked. “I can’t understand not 
wanting to leave this worn-out 
place.” He felt a little impatient 
with the old man. 

“I have to be getting back to 
the city, Pa.” James spoke too 
loudly. “Ma’s wanting you inside.” 

But there was no sign of the 
old folks being upset when James 
got into his car. “Don’t rush with 
the building, son,” called Ma gay- 
ly, “but we'll be real pleased to 
come when you're ready for us.” 

James had gone only a few 
miles when the night turned 
beastly for driving. Sudden rain 
lashed at the car and blurred the 
windshield. Ghostly flashes of 
lightning streaked the blackness 
with bright fingers. It was a night 
to encourage doubts, and James 
had begun to have them. 


“Pa is never demonstrative, but 
Ma shows her pleasure,” muttered 
James and he was puzzled. He 
drove carefully but both the 
weather and his thoughts slowed 
him down. “They always knew I 
planned to bring them into town 
someday. They seemed eager 
enough ... or didn’t they actually 
think I'd ever do it . . ?” 

James jerked the car to a stand- 
still, and then suddenly began 
heading back towards the farm. 
When James drove into the farm 
yard again, the parlor lamps were 
lighted, and he could see Ma and 
Pa bending over something on the 
floor of the front room. A trifle 


puzzled, James walked lightly to 
the porch and stood close to the 
window. 


In the center of the floor was a 
box. Not a large box, but it was 
stout and appeared to be made of 
metal. Ma had her back to the 
window and was rolling something, 
slow like, and handling it twice 
as often as necessary. When she 
moved a little, James gasped. 


“Uncle Ezra!” James jerked back 
an exclamation. His eyes quickly 
discovered that the heavy frame 
was empty. 


“Wasn't it lucky that I read 
about folks putting especially 
precious things inside of a corner- 
stone?” James could hear Ma say- 
ing. 

“I don’t think small houses have 
corner-stones,” said Pa doubt- 
fully. Besides we won't be there 
to put anything into it.” 

“IT thought of that, Pa. We are 
going to bury our box real close 
to the house . . . where we can go 
real often,” Ma said firmly. “I've 
no heart for throwing away what's 
been precious to us all these 
years. I aim to keep them close 
and protected.” 

Pa nodded and held out his cob 
pipe. “This can’t go to the new 
house... SO... 


Ma his 


arm quick 
squeeze. “Put it in the box along 
with my knitting needles and 
crochet hook.” Ma stood with both® 
hands on her hips and considered. § 
“The album’s too big for the box 
Don’t s’pose Jamie will object 


our taking that . . . do you, Pa? 


The old man peered out from 
beneath his shaggy brows. “Thun- 
deration, no! You take it along, 
Ma.” 

Pa walked over to his leather 
chair and stood there real quiet. 
James could see that his eyes were 
closed, and once he touched the 
chair like he was memorizing the 
feel of it. “I feel just like a traitor 
leaving you behind,” the old man 
muttered. 

Ma’s forehead wrinkled into a 
worried frown. Then her’ eyes 
brightened. Quick as thought, she 
knelt beside the chair, pulled a 
pair of scissors from her pocket 
and snipped off about six inches 
of leather fringe. 

“There!” she announced trium- 
phantly and took Pa by the hand. 
Then they both knelt on the floor 
while the old man placed the 
fringe tenderly in the box. “You 
know we have to do this, Pa,” Ma 
said gently. “I guess Jamie really 
needs us in that big city.” 

James’ heart lurched oddly, and 
he stood there on the porch un- 
able to move. It was like prying 
into something that was sacred and 
none of his business as he watched 
their faces. Right there he dis- 
covered that a man can take a 
post-graduate course in human 


_ and still learn an awful 
ot. 


“Memories and familiar things 
are the best things Ma and Pa 
have,” he groaned. “I can see that 
now.” 

Before James went back to the 
city that night he told an excus- 
able whopper. “The cost of build- 
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ing has gone up considerably,” he 
told the old couple. “On the way 
home I got awfully anxious as to 
whether I could really swing it 
just yet. I. . .” James cleared his 
throat loudly and avoided looking 
at the box. 


There was an uncertain silence, 
and then Ma’s bright smile flood- 
ed her face. 


“A little later would be better, 
wouldn’t it Jamie?” She grasped 
Pa’s arm. “We understand. Don’t 
we, Pa?” 


The old man _ struggled for 
words, but there was still a tense- 
ness in the room until the tea- 
kettle suddenly began to sing like 
mad. Ma scurried across the room 
and picked the kettle up and set 
it down again. 

Suddenly she reached for an 
old clay teapot. “I'll make tea,” 
she twittered, her hands fluttering 
lovingly over thick cups. “We need 
hot tea on a night like this.” When 
she turned her eyes met her son’s 
with gratefulness. 


Pa sat down heavily and grip- 
ped the arms of his chair as 
though he could never let loose 
again. “Ma and I aint in any 
hurry for this new building, son,” 
he began slowly. “We . . thunder- 
ation! We like it here . . . don’t 
we Ma?” 


When James finally broke away 
again and said goodbye, Pa shook 
his hand awkwardly, and Ma gave 
his arm a quick squeeze. “You're 
doing a fine thing for Pa and Me,” 
she whispered. 

And this time James knew that 
he really was. 
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It’s More Liniment, Pop. . 


. If You Don’t 


Act Your Age 


L. J. Huber 


ERE I stand at the front door 

of my house. I am only half- 
happy. I should be in deep mourn- 
ing but I am pulling up the corners 
of my mouth in a faint smile. In 
my arms I have so many bundles 
that I can’t get at my keys. Neither 
can I reach the knocker so I just let 
out a loud yell. Soon Jane o,; one 
of the kids will come to the door 
and I will be facing one of the 
most humiliating moments of my 
life. 

For today is the day I am being 
forced—as the saying goes—to eat 
my own words. And I am not 
hungry for them so they are even 
less palatable. Today is the day 
when I must admit with bowed 
head that the days of my youth 
have run out on me. And the 
bundles that I hold so loosely in 
my arms tell the mute story with 
such eloquence that my mere 
words are only a waste of time. 

It all began two days ago when 
I was looking out the window and 
watching the man next door play- 
ing with his kids. They were hav- 
ing such a grand time that I called 
Jane’s attention to it. 

AR sure having fun,” I told 


“Yes,” she said. “And I can re- 


member you ‘did that. Yo 
always had a lot of fun growin 
up with our boys.” 

“I sure did,” I reminisced. 


“Of course, you're too old { 
that sort of thing now. Beside 
the boys are big and they pk 
games that would hurt a ma 
your—” 


It’s a strange thing what it de 
to a guy when he is accused , 
being too old. Some men will cra 
into their shell and admit it. Son 
men will make a loud prote 
about the unfairness of the stat 
ment and don’t do anything abo 
it. But with me? I ran out of 
room without hearing the last 
Jane’s words, stumbled down 
cellar steps, banged at the clos 
in which the game equipment w 
kept. There must have been 
wild glare in my eye when I can 
out of the cellar carrying the 
leyball net and a ball. I met 
at the top of the stairs. 

“Fire down there, dad?” he a 

“Fire? No. Why?” 

“You're all steamed up like 
inside of a window,” he said. 

“Want to play volleyball?” 
challenged. 
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ACT YOUR AGE 


“Don’t mind if I do,” he said. 

So we started to play a little 
volleyball. We wound up by play- 
ing a lot of volleyball simply be- 
cause I couldn’t believe that he 
was capable of beating me. But 
he did. 


“You were lucky,” I told him. 


“Want to try some badminton?” 
he asked. 


“Oh, maybe you think you can 
beat me at that?” I asked. 


“Well, I'm not so bad at it. Ill 
spot you five points just to make 
it interesting.” 

That wounded me. I got the 
same feeling that I had on my way 
down the cellar steps a short time 
before that. In my steamed-up 
dream I could see him squirming 
under my vicious volley. I could 


m@ see him panting and gasping for 


breath. But I was calm. 
“No, thanks,” I said. “We'll both 


start from scratch.” 


So the game began. I thought 
I was doing pretty well, and when 
he said that he had won one game 
there was a slight doubt in my 
mind. But I passed it. We played 
the second game. He won that— 
and the third. I wasn’t bothering 
about the score but when he told 
me that it was 8-0 in his favor I 
stopped short. 


“Are you sure that’s right?” I 
asked, 

“Sure, I’m sure, Dad.” 

“Well, if you're sure”—I said 
this in a suggestive tone. 
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“Tell your Father I'd like to talk 
to him, Joe,” Jane called. 


There was something in that 
tone that didn’t sound too good. 


_When she asked Joe to tell me 


instead of telling me directly I 
knew there was something in the 
wind besides the kites and the air- 
planes. I moved into the house. 


“Are you suggesting that Joe 
didn’t beat you three games?” she 
asked. 

“How did you get in on this?” 
I countered. 

“I'm sitting right here in the 
bleachers watching the whole 
thing.” 

“I see,” I said. “A loyal rooter 
from the other side. And just 
why did you call me away from 
out there?” 

“I just wanted to tell you pri- 
vately that you're being silly. You 
can’t compete with those boys any 
longer. But if you do insist on it 
why don’t you get the football 
and kick that around. After all, 
the boys will be out for the team 
soon and they could use the prac- 
tice.” 

“Are you needling me?” I asked. 


“No, dear, no. And to prove it 
I'll make a bargain with you. If 
you are able to get up tomorrow 
morning and, under your own 
power, go to work I'll bake your 
favorite pie every day for a month. 
And if you lose you'll do as I say. 
And I say this—” 

“Til do anything you say,” I told 
her. 


So the football found its way to 
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the front lawn. Joe and I had only 
passed it twice when Jack, the 
oldest boy, was with us. From 
then until dark it was quite a ses- 
sion. We passed, we kicked, we 
ran. We even tackled mildly. I 
showed the boys how I used to do 
it when I was in high school. Be- 
ing good boys they listened atten- 
tively. 

Every now and then I would 
‘glance and glare at the front porth 
where Jane was mending and rock- 
ing. I would show her that I 
could still grow up with my boys 
even if it was the last thing I ever 
did. It was the last—almost. 

And so I stand here and yell for 
someone to open the door. The 
bundles are getting heavy. Luckily 
it was Jane who answered. I 
dragged into the house, dropped 
the bundles on the table and 
dropped myself on the davenport. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

“Well,” I told her, “I’m able to 
be up, which is better than yes- 
terday.” 

“Did you get more liniment?” 
she asked. 

“I did. And I also got the things 
that were my end of the blind 
— into which I threw my- 
self.” 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


“You didn’t give me a chance 
to tell what I would expect.” 


“I know that.” 

“So I also kept my end of it, 
dear, and baked you a pie today.” 

“That’s nice of you, dear, but 
you shouldn’t have done it. Open 
the packages and see if I got ev- 
erything.” 

“Yes,” she said after the first 
one. “Here’s a checker board.” 

“And I got a game of dominoes 
and a parcheesi game. With it all 
you'll find some jigsaw puzzles.” 

“And Old Maid?” she asked. 

“Yes, and Old Maid. There is 
also a book of crossword puzzles. 
And a game of pick-up sticks and 
tiddleywinks. And a lot of other 
games.” 

“You're wonderful, dear,” she 
said. 

“They're all games in my class, 
dear. They’re something that you 
and I can play together. I think 
I'll like them better than football 
after I learn them. Now if you'l 
help me get up I'll try to work 
up enough strength to get ready 
for supper.” 

She helped me and didn’t laugh 
at me. She'll never know how 
grateful I was for that. 


Always Start Over 


“It is a pity that we can’t be persuaded to do for truth what 
our enemies are prepared to do for error. It is a pity, but not 
an irremediable pity; we can begin again . . .”—Van Zellar, We 
Die Standing Up. Quoted in Action Now! 
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Christmas lasts 12 months! 


when you give lasting 


Holiday Gift Subscriptions for 


Delight everyone on your Christmas gift list with 
The Family Digest every month of the coming new 
year. In a matter of minutes many of your holiday 
gift problems are settled. A few strokes of your 
pen on the attached order form will make many 
people happier all through 1953! Every month they 
will be reminded of your thoughtfulness as they en- 


joy their own personal copies of The Family Digest. 


This year be an 
ARMCHAIR SHOPPER! 


Order gift subscriptions for the Family 


Digest NOW for your family, relatives 


and special friends. Save time, money 


and worry by ordering in groups of three 


for $5.00. Send your list now to avoid 


the last minute rush—yours and ours! 


Not just ONE gift 


TWELVE! 


for every lucky person 


on your ‘special’ list 


This Christmas gift subscription keeps on giving 
all through the year! Each issue is filled wi 
lively original stories and articles, plus signifi 
cant writings from the world’s best secular ané 
religious publications. 


Every copy provides many happy moments ¢ 
relaxation, humor, education, inspiration and eé 
ucation — for ALL the family. If you now fr 
ceive The Family Digest, you’ll understand wh: 
people mean who say “It’s the most appreciate 


gift!” 


_A special colorful gift card 


announces your gift subscription to each 
person you select. This gay holiday an- 
nouncement, inscribed with your name, 
will arrive several days before Christmas 
to be placed with other welcome Christ- 
mas presents. The first gift copy (Jan- 
uary, 1953 issue) will be there too. 
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Mail this order form NOW 


Eumily Digest 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Name of person sending Order 
PLEASE PRINT 
Gift card should read from: 
Enter my subscription. New Renewal 
I enclose $............. in payment for ............... subscriptions 
PLEASE PRINT LEGIBLY 
City Zone... State 
Address 
City Zone... State...... 
Name 
Address 
City ......... Zone........ State.. 


Zone State 

Unless otherwise instructed a gift card will be sent 


Pleasant reading variety 


every month in 1953 


for the whole family 


Where else could you find so much wholesome, in- 
teresting reading enjoyment for so little money in- 
vested? You’re bound to please everyone to whom 
you send The Family Digest. Every member of the 
family finds a wide variety of articles each month — 
something for everyone, young and old. The editors 0 
plan it that way!—for maximum enjoyment each month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One Year — $2.00 Three Years — $5.00 
3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions—$5.00 


CANADA AND FOREIGN 


One Year — $2.50 Three Years — $6.50 
3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions — $6.50 


WE URGE YOU NOW to take advantage of this 
special once-a-year gift subscription plan. No increase 
in prices for 1953 gift orders! Economical! Three 
gift subscriptions for only 
$5.00 — six subscriptions for 
$10.00 — nine subscriptions for 
only $15.00. Your own new 
or renewal subscription may be 
included, of course. But please 
order early so the usual holi- 
day rush will not affect your 
Christmas presents of The 
Family Digest. 
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WEVE had a bout with the truth 
at our house—instilling said 
virtue, that is. 


It was brought to a head when 
big brother Johnny discovered that 
his youngest sister does not always 
tell the truth. Or, as he put it, 
“She’s a cock-eyed liar.” 


Five-year old Ginny had been 
told to stay home with Johnny 
while her sister Markie and I went 
to the grocery, but when we got 
home there was no Ginny. 


“Why, she’s at Marnie’s,” John- 
ny said in surprise. “Just after you 
left she came in and said she had 
walked to the corner with you and 
‘talked Mother into’ letting her go. 
She even elaborated on the story, 
said she was to put on her best 
dress and take six cookies with her 
and stay at Marnie’s for the rest 
of the afternoon. Like a sucker, 
I even got out the cookies for her.” 


“Why Mother and I never laid 
eyes on her after we left the 
house!” Markie exclaimed. “She 
didn’t walk to the corner with us, 
she didn’t even ask Mother. . : 
I'll go to Marnie’s and bring her 
home.” 


Five-Year Old Ginny And 


The Truth, The Whole Truth 
And Nothing... 


| Mary Tinley Daly | 


Markie rather enjoys being on 
the right side of the ledger now 
and then. 

“The cock-eyed liar!” Johnny's 
red-headed temper began to rise. 
“She oughta get a good spanking 
for this. We're no angels around 
here, but we don’t lie.” 


We don’t lie. We don’t steal, 
either—but I remember a five-year 
old red headed boy who once 
walked out of a store with a live 
baby chick stuffed inside his shirt, 
declaring that the man had given 
it tohim... 

‘I Thought You Said...’ 


Johnny didn’t remember that 
part at all. He did remember, 
though, being marched back to the 
store and returning the chicken. 

“I could-a sworn I didn’t steal 
it,” Johnny said this afternoon 
when we recalled the incident. “I 
always thought the man said “Take 
it, sonny. Take it home with you.’ 
You mean I stole the thing and 
then lied about it?” 


“Well,” we answered, “in the 
language of adults, that’s exactly 
what you did.” 


When Ginny came home, led by 


a righteous Markie, that best dress 
bore no resemblance to the care- 
fully ironed and starched blue or- 
gandy that had been hanging in 
her closet. It was mud-streaked, 
and so was her face as she used 
the flouncy skirt for a handker- 
chief to dab at her streaming eyes. 

“f'm sorry, Mom,” she sobbed. 
“I thought you said I could go to 
Marnie’s . . . I mean, I guess you 
didn’t—but it was fun kidding 
Johnny. And he didn’t even know 
I was kidding,” she chuckled 
through her tears. 

“You know that’s not kidding,” 
I said seriously as we stripped off 
the mud-stained clothes and plunk- 
ed her into the tub. “It’s not kid- 
ding to tell an untruth. Remember 
how the Blessed Mother felt when 
Jesus went away and she didn’t 
know where he was—and then He 
told her the truth about why He 
had to be in the temple?” 

“Uh-huh,” Ginny answered, 
scrubbing away at the bruises on 
her legs. “And I didn’t have to go 
to Marnie’s like He had to go to 
the temple. . .” 

“That’s right,” I said, taking ad- 
vantage of the concentration to 
press the moral point and to do a 
thorough job on her ears. “And 
when a person doesn’t tell the 
truth, you can’t trust her.” 


“What's trust?” 
“It’s believing. If I tell you 
we're going to have chicken for 


Plenty of people have a good aim in life, but a lot of them 
don’t know where or when to pull the trigger.—Victoria 
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dinner, what do you think we’re 
going to have?” 

“Chicken.” 

“And if I gave you hot dogs for 
dinner, you wouldn't believe me 
the next time you asked what 
we're going to have, would you?” 
“No, and Yd think you were 


real mean.” 


Ginny was quiet as she put on 
her clothes. 

“Guess I shouldn’t-a pretended 
so much,” she pondered as she 
laced her shoes and listened to a 
familiar bell in the distance. 


“Thats the Good Humor man!” 
she said. “C’n I have a Good Hu- 
mor?” 

“Oh, no, that’s not the Good 
Humor man,” I answered non- 
chalantly. “That’s the _ scissors 
grinder. He always rings a bell— 
and that’s his bell.” 


Ginny stared at me, unbeliev- 
ing. “But it is he Good Humor 
man, Mommy. I know his bell. 
And that’s his!” 

“You're just pretending it’s the 
Good Humor man’s bell,” I said. 
“It’s really the scissors grinder’s.” 

“Don’t you believe me, Mom- 
my?” Ginny paused and for the 
first time in her five years of life 
she blushed. 

There will be lapses—we’ve 
known enough five year olds to 
recognize that—but as the old nov- 
els used to say, “Truth dawns.” 
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T seems opportune during the 
celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15, to re- 
call the wise counsel laid down by 
the Catholic Bishops of our coun- 
try in 1950 when they issued a 
scholarly and timely statement 
about the child, a citizen of two 
worlds. Concerned about the fu- 
ture of human freedom the Bish- 
ops pointed out that this freedom 
derives from the spiritual nature 
of man and can flourish only when 
the things of the spirit are held in 
reverence. Our future is lost unless 
we examine carefully the spiritual 
direction we are giving to our chil- 
dren to prepare them to fulfill 
their future moral responsibilities 
to God and to their fellow man. 


Despite the notable advances 
that have been made today in 
meeting the child’s physical, emo- 
tional and social needs there are 
many who feel that his moral and 
religious needs have not been met 
with the same solicitude and un- 
derstanding. Such neglect could 
have only one result; many of our 
children betray confusion and in- 
security because of these unmet 
needs. 


Theme For Education Week 


Children in God’s World 


Statement by N.C.W.C. Department of Education* 


*The ideas used for this theme have been freely developed from the Bishops’ statement of 
1950, The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds. Publication Office, NCWC, Washington 5, D. C. 


Credits: Guiding Growth in Christian Living, Vol. 1, p. 17 for quotation. 


The Bishops’ statement empha- 
sizes that the child must be seen 
whole and entire. He must be 
seen as a citizen of two worlds. 
Although he belongs to this world, 
his first and highest allegiance is 
to the kingdom of God. 


To realize this hope parents and 
teachers must take a realistic view; 
they must understand that in mod- 
ern life the child urgently needs 
the integrating force of religion as 
taught by Christ. 


What will religion as a vital 
force do for him? 


1. It will arouse in the child a 
consciousness of God and eternity. 
It will discover for him a higher 
life than this daily one, and will 
open for him a brighter world than 
he sees. 

2. It will give him a continuing 
purpose in life—the knowledge, 
love and service of God, and this 
as a condition for eternal happi- 
ness. 


8. It will induce a deep sense of 
responsibility for those rights and 
obligations he possesses by reason 
of his citizenship in heaven as well 
as on earth. 
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4. Religion will challenge him 
to sanctify whatever walk of life 
he chooses and to seek and accept 
the Will of God in whatever way 
it may be manifested. 


Religion, as a principal of inte- 
gration, will help the child to de- 
velop a sense of God, a sense of 
direction, a sense of responsibility, 
and a sense of mission in this life. 


1. Sense of God. 


This must begin in the home 
and develop throughout his school 
days by simple and prayerful 
practices: 


a. Morning and evening pray- 
ers, grace at mealtime, the family 
rosary, prayers throughout the day, 
the use of the sacramentals. 

b. Frequent use must be made 
of the strong supernatural motiva- 
tion that can be drawn from the 
life of Christ. Parents and teach- 
ers must encourage the imitation 
of Christ especially in His obed- 
ience, patience and thoughtfulness 
of others. 

c. The child ought to be en- 
couraged to make frequent acts of 
self-denial in the home and in the 
school. 

2. Sense of Direction. 

The child must know God. 
There is a vast difference in know- 
ing God and knowing about God. 
The difference is made by person- 
al experience. 

a. God must become as real to 
him as his own father and mother. 

b. He must love God. “If you 
love Me keep My commandments.” 

c. Parents and teachers, yes, all 


who surround the child have the 
duty of bringing him to God by 
their good example. 

d. The child is not an adult. 
Parents and teachers should regu- 


late the company and the hours 
that the child keeps. 


3. Sense of Responsibility 


Modern education, at home 
and in school, is defective to the 
degree that the child’s obligations 
are not impressed upon him. 


a. The child ought to be made 


conscious not merely of his 
rights but of his duties, too. 


b. Great stress ought to be laid 
on the child’s accountability be- 
fore God for his actions. 


c. The concept of one’s life work 
as a means of sanctification ought 
to be instilled in the child. Every 
task can take on rich spiritual sig- 
nificance. 

d. The child *ought to realize 
that his time and his talents be- 
long to God. 

4, Sense of Mission 

The knowledge that the 
child’s talents belong to God can 
give him a sense of mission. 

a. All are not called to serve 
God.«in the same way. Great care 
is needed to help the child choose 
his vocation in life. Parents and 
teachers have serious obligations 
to help the child choose and to fol- 
low a calling for which he is fit- 
ted and in which he can best serve 
God. 


b. If God calls the child to His 
special service, parents should not 
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shrink from the sacrifice often en- 
tailed by such a call. 


In emphasizing the supreme im- 
portance of religion in the spiri- 
tual development of the child, we 
are but applying to the circum- 
stances of today the eternal prin- 
ciples which the Church received 
from her Divine Founder. For 
nineteen centuries, the Church has 
lingered lovingly over Christ’s tri- 
bute to the child: “Suffer little chil- 


i dren to come unto Me and forbid 


them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of God.” The implications of 
that tribute should be recognized 
by all who have care of the child. 
Theirs is the great vocation to 
show him that he is a citizen, not 
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only of this world, but of that 
other world which lies beyond 
with God Whose kingdom is the 


kingdom of children. 
DAILY TOPICS 

Sunday, November 9, Their 
Church 

Monday, November 10, Their 
Homes 

Tuesday, November 11, Their 
Heritage 

Wednesday, November 12, 
Their Schools 

Thursday, November 13, Their 


Country 

Friday, November 14, Their Op- 
portunity 

Saturday, November 15, Their 
Future 


Await God’s Pleasure 


Let me encourage you, then, to pray patiently, compla- 
cently, daily growing in the virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
making yourselves more and more pleasing to God, humbly, 
prayerfully, but always expectantly awaiting His good pleasure, 
which will surely answer your prayer.—Father Judge quoted 


in Missionary Servant 


Fundamental 


Today, perhaps more than in any other period of world his- 
tory, humanity needs to be convinced of the first article of our 
faith: I believe in God.—James Cardinal McGuigan. 


The Marriage preparation course for the St. Cloud Diocese, 
which consists of lectures and forums conducted twice a week 
during the season of Lent, has now been given for five consecu- 
tive years. In the five years 3,000 young men and women who 
were engaged or planning to marry within a year have taken 
the course. — Edward C. Ramacher, Diocesan Family Life 


Director. 
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Recognition Now! 


The Gallery Of 
Living Catholic Authors 


Raymond M. Boyle 


‘¢CISTER, will you read my 

book?” asked young Tommy 
O’Brien, a fourth-grade pupil in 
a mid-Western school, handing 
Sister Mary Joseph a dozen pages 
of pencilled manuscript. “It’s not 
finished yet. I’m still working on 
it.” 

While many an adult would 
laugh and brush off such a re- 
quest, Sister Mary Joseph care- 
fully read Tommy’s scribbled 


page as she would a professional 


manuscript. In her broad view of 
literature, any fourth-grade pupil 
enthusiastic enough over writing 
that he wanted to start a book de- 
served her help. And there must 
be many others like him. Thus 
this Sister of Loretto came to de- 
vote the past 20 years of her life 
to a very special project for Cath- 
olic letters. 


While studying for her doctor- 
ate in English Literature, Sister 
Mary Joseph became bored with 
two scholarly attitudes of the 
times. One was that only authors 
long dead were worth reading. 
The other was that Catholic writ- 
ers were practically ignored in the 
literature courses of American uni- 
versities. 

Determined to promote the 
cause of those writers whom the 


secular world often failed to re 
cognize, Sister Mary Joseph found. 
ed the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors in 1932. She viewed the 
Gallery as a_ concrete form of 
Catholic Action, her own personal 
work in the crusade for the con 
version of the world. By bringing 
together the Catholic _ literary 
great, the near-great and _ those 
who eventually would be great, 
she hoped to build up a reading 
public that would know Catholic 
books, appreciate them, and influ. 
ence others to read them. 


From her library desk at Web 
ster College in Webster Groves, 
Missouri, Sister Mary Joseph sent 
letters to the greatest living Cath- 
olic writers throughout the world. 
She explained the purpose of the 
Gallery to those men and women 
known to her only by name and 
by their literary work for the 
Church. Then she asked them to 
send her autographed photo 
graphs, which she proposed to 
hang in the Gallery to commemor- 
ate their writings. 

One of the first replies came 
from John O’Connor, editor of The 
Literary Cavalcade, who wrote: 

“The Gallery is the most en 
couraging event in the Americat 
Catholic Literary Revival. Living 
people, here and now, are being 
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credited with the applause they 
so richly deserve; their manu- 
scripts, their photographs, _ their 
correspondence and first drafts 
are being put away for posterity. 
The foundation of an enduring in- 
stitution has been laid. From such 
enterprises we may yet have fel- 
lowships and awards similar to the 
Guggenheim, Nobel and Pulitzer 
ones, scholarships such as_ the 
Rhodes, etc. The Gallery is per- 
haps the finest award your work 
could achieve.” 


Since even the names of Cath- 
olic writers, much less their faces, 
were unknown to most high school 
and college students in America, 
Sister Mary Joseph gave illustrated 
lectures in Catholic schools. Using 
slide films, she flashed the auth- 
or’s picture on a screen, outlined 
his biography, described his books, 
and answered the questions asked 
by her audience. 


From coast to coast, from Can- 
ada to the Gulf of Mexico, Sister 
Mary Joseph traveled to give lec- 
tures and read the manuscripts of 
pupils like Tommy O’Brien. She 
created an interest in Catholic lit- 
erature where none existed before, 
and strengthened whatever inter- 
est was already present. Pupils, 
she discovered, were extremely 
articulate on the subject of liter- 
ature, but often in a discouraging 
manner. Many of them told her 
that literature was the most hated 
class in school, while others com- 
plained that they had no voice in 
the selection of books or the critic- 
ism of them. 


However, Sister Mary Joseph 


also discovered that students would 
read books by Catholic authors if 
they knew something about thém. 
Attractive displays aroused their 
interest, and browsing corners fill- 
ed with books attracted more 
readers than carefully labelled 
stacks placed in uninviting rows. 
Then, too, students paid more at- 
tention to a conversational type of 
talk than to a formal literary lec- 
ture. And, most important of all, 
a great many students demon- 
strated their eagerness to become 
members of a crusade to promote 
the cause of living Catholic auth- 
ors. 


Teachers were among the first 
to appreciate the value of Sister 
Mary Joseph’s project, and gave 
their wholehearted cooperation to 
it. They encouraged her in the 
work, invited her to address their 
classes, and devised interesting 
programs to make Catholic liter- 
ature live in the minds of their 
pupils. Sister Mary Joseph found 
many of their suggestions inval- 
uable when preparing her lectures 
for different groups. 


Writers, too, supported the Gal- 
lery from the beginning. After 
sending Sister Mary Joseph their 
pictures and biographical inform- 
ation, they continued to corres- 
pond with her. Many began to 
send original or revised pages of 
manuscripts, autographed books, 
and corrected proofs. A few even 
supplied recordings of their voices. 
Over the years, the Gallery has 
built up a_ collection of nearly 
1,000 photographs and more than 
70,000 pages of manuscript from 
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its 750 members in 51 different 
countries of the world. 


One of the predictions made by 
Mr. O'Connor in 1932 came true 
nine years later, when the Gallery 
instituted its Catholic Literary 
Awards. Between 1941 and 1950, 
this award went to the one book 
judged outstanding in literary ex- 
cellence and treatment of subject 
published by a Gallery member 
during the previous year. Since 
then, two books have been chosen 
annually, one for fiction and the 
other for non-fiction. This year’s 
fiction award went to Graham 
Greene’s “The End of the Affair,” 
and the non-fiction to Jacques 
Maritain’s “Man and the State.” 


Readers of Catholic books, too, 
have their place in the Gallery, 
through the Our Lady of Letters 
Auxiliary Guild. Individual mem- 
bership dues are $2 per year, with 


a special rate of 60 cents for teach- 
ers and students. All members re- 
ceive the Gallery’s quarterly bulle- 
tin, Living Catholic Authors. Their 
contributions provide the only 
source of income for the mainten- 
ance of the Gallery. 

Sister Mary Joseph, in 20 years, 
has accomplished a great deal. 
She has won the admiration of 
countless teachers and influenced 
the literature courses in Catholic 
schools, from kindergarten through 
university, and the place of Cath- 
olic books in libraries. The growth 
of Book of the Month Clubs, liter- 
ary groups, and study units under 
Catholic auspices also are a reflec- 
tion of her work. But her greatest 
reward will come when the name 
of Tommy O’Brien, or any other 
student who owes his career to 
her guidance, appears on the list 
of Catholic Literary Awards in 
some future year. 


Both Need Prayers 


In the east the Church is involved in a battle for its ex- 
istence. Our persecuted brothers and sisters are no criminals, 
spies, saboteurs, traitors or enemies of the people. They are 
martyrs. They fight for truth and justice. Let us bow to them 
in reverence, comfort them in their peril and encourage them 
. .. Even poorer than the persecuted are the persecutors.—Rev. 
Josef Ernst Mayer. 


One Requirement 


The Church believes in peace and she will not tire of re- 
minding the responsible statesmen and politicians that even 
present-day political and economic complications can be ami- 
cably resolved with the good-will of all interested parties —Pope 
Pius XII. 


Cheer Up Mom! Everyone Has Birthdays 


Those Middle Years 


Rita O’Hare 


iz IS STRANGE but true that in 

this age of tragi-comic crime 
probes, the literally earth shaking 
atomic bomb and the “mystic tele- 
vision” (to borrow a phrase from 
one of our recently lime-lighted 
U.S. Senators) that your first and 
deepest thought each morning is 
you. You wake up and stretch and 
a kink in the leg becomes more 
important momentarily than the 
Korean situation. You look in the 
mirror preparatory to brushing 
your teeth and a blemish appears 
on your face that wasn’t there last 
evening. Horror! Worry and fret 
and cover it up. But what of the 
mind and heart, the spiritual part 
of that same you? 

In this material age with its fast 
pace you never quite have the 
time for that. You mean to but it 
gets pushed ahead into the hazy 
future. You look at your face but 
not at your soul. And so you ar- 
rive unprepared at a time of life 
when you have great need of 
spiritual resources. When you least 
expect it, you are faced with the 
hard, cold fact that life is short. 
Trite. You've heard it a million 
times. Teachers, parents, spiritual 
mentors have sung it. But sudden- 
ly it means you. You dash up the 


stairs in your usual manner, but 
reach the top puffing, red of face. 


You awake one morning and the 
trees outside your window are still 
beautiful but you are not. You 
look in your mirror and your feat- 
ures are slackening, coarsening, 
and you know in your heart that 
all the cream on the market won't 
help that. A well-known Duke and 
Duchess are rumored to have had 
their faces lifted, but that’s not 
for youl! 


Yes the middle years present 
their problems. You are wary of 
and cynical about the magazines 
that tell you life begins at forty 
and stretches sunnily ahead for 
years like the retirement insurance 
ads. The days when you could 
climb out of the wash tubs into 
high heels in one sprint are gone. 
You lack the mental agility as well 
as physical ability. And how you 
resent the slowing down! Another 
birthday you need like a hole in 
the head but it comes inexorably. 


Well, cheer up, they come once 
a year to everyone. And while life 
won't automatically begin at forty 
and stretch rosily into the sunset, 
with work, spiritual and mental 
rather than physical it can be as 
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happy and profitable as the pre- 
ceding years. Now don’t get ex- 
‘cited, it’s not the rocking chair 
yet. But relinquish some of the 
limelight. To step aside and give 
the children their heads when the 
proper time comes. takes good 
mettle. Many domestic troubles 
today are caused by lack of this 
realization in parents. 


Of course you're in for disap- 
pointments if you're thinking 
simply of the exterior. If the gray 
in your hair worries you more than 
that irritability with the children, 
if the TV programs that tell you 
“nature isn’t always right but So 
and So is” sells you, and you dye 
your locks — well — dyed hair is 
respectable nowadays but not soul 
satisfying. It may be the “biggest 
thing since lipstick,” but lipstick 
is frankly that. Hair coloring seems 
a kind of cheating and you can’t 
fool yourself. It’s permissible if 
it helps you but it probably won’t 
for long. It’s likely your spirit that 
needs help and that comes from 
within, not out of a bottle of hair 
coloring. 

“More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams.” 
And that’s your answer. In the 
deep of night when most terrors 
arise there is prayer. In the day- 
time actions dedicated to the hon- 
or and glory of God are your pray- 
ers. You learned that as a child 
in school and it is still true. 

The trying middle years are of- 
ten the formative years for your 
children. This may help you fight 
that irritability and depression be- 
cause you want to help them and 
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“may not take another 30 or 40 


have them remember the best of 
you. There is a sadness sometimes 
in seeing a big fellow appear in 
the doorway when you are longing 
for the days when he needed your 
cuddling. That’s a trick life plays. 

“The good old days” weren't 
necessarily so good at the time, 
But associated with the glorious 
period known as youth they take 
on an aura of enchantment. 

A certain doctor's column in 
one of our better Jocal newspapers 
tells us regularly that one reaches 
a peak of development around the 
age of 30 and since there is no 
standing still, one begins to die a 
little. According to him, it may or 


years. Depressing? It certainly is if 
you have gotten into the habit of 
depending wholly on self. If you 
have not the faith in a greater 
Power working out the pattern of 
life for you. 

Prayer and a sense of humor 
may seem an ‘incongruous pair of 
helps to offer for days of mental 
depression, but they've been 
known to work wonders. A friend 
of mine tells a story of a woman, 
suffering with cancer, who was so 
cheerful a patient that her confes- 
sor commended her for it. Her re- 
ply was that since God had sent 
her a cross she felt she had better 
carry it rather than drag it. This 
story so impressed me that I re- 
peated it numerous times. So when 
I was fussing about a minor set- 
back at home, my spouse came up 
with, “You're not dragging your 
cross, you're kicking it!” That pun- 
gent bit of humor snapped me out 
of depression at that point. 
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Among contemporaries, you'll 
find comfort in the “misery loves 
company” sort of psychology. 
Alone prayer is better than pills. 


§ Prayer, if the faith is yours, is 


worth more than pyschiatrists and 
doctors together, and combined 
with their efforts if such are neces- 
sary, it is the sine qua non. Hope 
is held out freely even to the most 
straying flotsam and jetsam of our 
human race. The most despicable 
of human failings has its inception 
back in the Bible and God's 
mercy freely given. The good thief 
and Mary Magdalen are only two 
examples. 

The world today recognizes, as 
never before, the hazard of men- 
tal ills. Your moods and depres- 
sions are not disregarded by phys- 
icians as they search for the cause 
of aches and pains. However, as 
in everything new, I believe the 
pendulum has swung too far and 


must return to position. The over- 
emphasis on psychiatry and every- 
one his brother’s psychologist is a 
situation confusing to many. But 
in confession you have open to 
you as a Catholic, the relief of. 
your burdens which is sought by — 
so many. People disturbed in soul, 
pay enormous amounts to men 
who are sometimes qualified to 
help them and sometimes are not. 
God recognized what some men 
are only fumblingly finding out to- 
day, man’s need of a place to rest 
his mental burdens. Your confes- 
sional. You may go there and re- 
turn free to enjoy all the wonder- 
ful gifts of life, the miraculous 
growth of your children, the glor- 
ious changing seasons, the wonder- 
ful example of people like Grand- 
ma Moses, who lived through all 
the ages and stages that plague 
you today to blossom in truly 
splendid old age! 


It’s All The Way You Say It! 


During the past year, we visited towns and villages around 
Puno, to speak on vocations to the priesthood. One day we 
stopped our truck at a fine-looking school, and went inside—to 
find that the building was only a shell, with earthen walls and 
floor. When we asked the director if we might speak to his 
pupils, he blew his whistle, and the pupils came to attention. I 
began my talk, pulling out all stops. I spoke about the grave 
. need for clergy in the Puno diocese, and I felt sure, from the 
t strict attention given by the sixty youngsters, that volunteers 
) would come forward. It was a good talk, one of the best I ever 
r gave. When I finished, the director said: “Thank you, Padre, 


. for your speech. No doubt you know these students are new. 
t Since they don’t understand Spanish, I will now translate into 
Aymara.—Father Robert E. Kearns, Peru, in Maryknoll. 


A Short Story 


A Coffee Drop 


Mary Alex Joseph 


NNA MARIA had been in the 
sewing room when the door- 
bell rang. Naturally, she hurried to 
answer it. It turned out to be com- 
pany. Her mother joined her at the 
door, and in showing the guests 
to the living room, told her in an 
aside, “You should have turned off 
the light before you went to the 
door.” 


“But it took me just 2 minute.” 


“This time maybe, but next 
time it could be fifteen. It’s best 
to flick it off on your way out of 
the room and then you won't have 
to worry about it. Those are pen- 
nies thrown away.” 


She left her mother and guests 
and went into the sewing room 
to put up the sewing for the eve- 
ning .. . “Turn off the light. Save 
pennies.” With a jerk, she flick- 
ed on the light. She had a cap of 
brown curly hair over wide brown 
eyes that could stubbornly turn to 
stone, and make her look much 
older than 19. Her lips tightening, 
she went over to the floor lamp by 
the sewing machine and turned it 
en too. And she stood there 
smouldering. 


She believed in turning off the 
light when she was finished work- 


se 


ing in a room, but why flick it off 
and then flick it on every time you 
stepped out of the room for a sec. 
ond? And who can remember to? 
But you can’t make older people 
see that. You just can’t make a 
mother understand. She expects a 
person to be perfect. And if you 
lose your temper or raise you 
voice or try to make her listen to 
reason, you are a goner. You get 
the silent treatment. She will stay 
in the same room with you, but 
she will sit with her back half 
turned. You don’t dare leave the 
room. And it’s sheer misery to 
have to stay. Eventually, you must 
grit your teeth and open the sub 
ject so that she can really point 
out your fault to you. 

Well, this time she was going 
to make her mother understand 
that she didn’t mind turning off 
the light, but it was a pain in the 
neck when it was just for a second, 
and besides, a person forgets 
When the cold treatment wa 
started, then she was going to just 
let her get cold and simply no 
open the subject. That’s all! There 

Putting away her material ané 
slamming shut her sewing box, she 


gave a mad pull to the lamp chait 
and a rough flick to the light 
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her way out. Into the kitchen she 
went to start the Turkish coffee. 
* She was expected to use the wood 
stove. She had to make use of it 
whenever possible. She was told— 
“why use the gas range when the 
wood stove was burning? Yes, it 
takes a little longer in making cof- 
fee, but just put the water on a 
little sooner.” 

Those usual words ringing in 
her ears, she pulled open the cup- 
board door. She reached for the 
long-handled Turkish coffee pot. 
It was a small pot that looked like 
a six-inch high copper pyramid, 
except that after the first five inch- 
es of narrowing, the top inch went 
back out like a stiff outward cuff. 
Quickly, but deftly, she took down 
the tiny demitasse cups, which 
were just about the size of half- 
shells, and just as thin and brittle, 
with a hue of mother of pearl. 


She rinsed out one cup and 
poured into the little pot a cup of 
water for each serving. But the pot 
didn’t go on the small, black pot- 
bellied wood stove. She deliberate- 
ly put it on the gas range. And the 
flame was flared high. While the 
water was getting to a boil, she 
went into the cupboard again, this 
time for the coffee, which was 
pulverized Turkish style. When 
the water came to a boil, she low- 
ered the flame and used one heap- 
ing teaspoon of pulverized coffee 
for each serving and a level tea- 
spoon of sugar. 


She knew the coffee would be 
done too soon for etiquette, so she 
lowered the fire. But why stand 
over a wood stove all that time 


when it was so much quicker to 
get it done on the gas? Oh those 
tiny domineering pin pricks that 
were so unbearable, so needless! 
What difference did they make? 
They didn’t amount to much more 
than a pin head. Why did mothers 
insist on them? It was torture! 


A light golden foam came to the 
top of the coffee. It was beaded 
with a million iridiscent bubbles. 
She scooped out a teaspoon of the 
golden foam for each cup. When 
she would pour the coffee later, 
the foam would rise to the top. 

This foolish domineering could 
go on for a lifetime. No! It had to 
be stopped, sometime, sooner or 
later. She would have to put her 
foot down now, and bear the con- 
sequences once and for all, be- 
cause? 

She heard her mother’s foot- 
steps. Swiftly, she switched the 
coffee pot to the wood stove. Her 
mother apparently after the first 
few steps, saw the serving tray set 
up with the demitasse cups, so she 
went back to the guests. 

By this time, however, her heart 
was beating too fast and her arms 
were too weak to switch the cof- 
fee back again to the gas range. 
As her breath pumped up her 
throat, she saw some of the coffee 
had spilled on the top of the wood 
stove, and a blob of a million iri- 
discent bubbles was sizzling like a 
million little individual bodies. 
Bodies? With Souls? Like Souls in 
Purgatory? Did they sizzle? Dear 
God no! 

But oh God yes! 

One second before, the coffee 
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was in the pot! The next second, 
it was on the stove. Like Life and 
Death—one second you were alive, 
the next you were like this little 
blob of coffee. It all could happen 
in one second, and all without 
warning. The blob of coffee didn’t 
get a chance to plead for mercy, to 
cry out—“I can be a delicious drop 
of coffee to you”—but its chance 
was gone. The same with her. In 
one flash instant, she could be 
tossed into Purgatory, maybe with- 
out warning. 

Oh God, give me time to plead 
my case so that I may go straight 
to heaven! 

What a big order . . . and if it 
wasn’t filled, what a horrible con- 
sequence 

Anna Maria’s wide brown eyes 
fixed on the bubbles. They were 
bursting and drying and soon 
would be a black spot on the black 
stove. Her lips narrowed back 
stiffly . . . she dug a thumb nail 
in between her top front teeth. 


Which soul was it that appeared 
to someone and said that a frac- 
tion of an instant in Purgatory was 
worse than all of the torture on 
earth combined . . . Why a person 
was mad not to spend life in such 
a way that at death he would go 
straight to heaven. 

Her breath slowed down. Her 
lips went limp. Dear God, let me 
be wise. Let me see now while I 
have time. Let me live such a 
good life that when I die, it won't 
even be necessary to give me 
warning. Don’t let me go to Pur- 
gatory even for a fraction of a 
second—I'll bear anything in this 
life . . . Even turning out the 
ights. 

Oh God, let me turn out the 
lights, quietly and silently ... 

What was there to it anyway? 
A flip of the finger, less than turn- 
ing a doorknob. 

A damp chill settled over her. 

What blind fools people could 


Lesson From A Cardinal 


A liner was plowing through the blue-green waters of 
the Pacific en route to South America. Up forward, a prince of 
the Church reclined on a deck chair. He laid aside his golden 
cross and red moire cape. Suddenly, a small boy snatched these 
symbols of majesty and began to strut up and down the deck 
with them. The little one’s father angrily took the cross and 
cape from his small son. 

“Let him be,” said Cardinal Pacelli. “Little children 
bless all they touch.”—John Crofton in The Far East, quoted in 
the Victorian 


“The Catholic Church, the most loving Mother of all men, 
calls on her children to be zealous in helping these intrepid 


missionaries . . . by fostering missionary vocations.”—Pope 
Pius XII in Pracecones Evangelii. 


Ses co pana 


‘A Sufficient Number’ 


Soldiers In The Kitchen 


Marie Hayden Michaud 


SURELY { am not the only wife 
and mother who reads of the 
persecutions behind the iron cur- 
tain with mounting alarm, indig- 
nation and a sense of helplessness. 
Leland Stowe’s “Conquest by Ter- 
ror” was the latest report to fill 
my mind with disturbing pictures 
of imprisoned bishops, priests and 
nuns; slave labor camps where 
conditions are so terrible that 
death is welcome; families starv- 
ing because they have been denied 
ration cards; children from six to 
fourteen being organized into clubs 
and taught to spy on their neigh- 
bors and even their own parents. 
Something must be done. 


But what can a mere housewife 
do, especially a mother of small 
children? I am not the efficient 
type who can raise a family with 
one hand and dabble in politics— 
or anything else—with the other. 

I had heard of Fatima, of 
course, and I said my Rosary — 
almost every day. I had even 
started the Five Saturdays of Rep- 
aration but hadn’t been able to 
complete them. My knowledge of 
the Message of Fatima was some- 
what sketchy. I knew that the 
Blessed Mother had told us to pray 
and make sacrifices. I was willing 


to pray, but the word “sacrifice” 
brought visions of hair shirts. Then 
I picked up Father Dooley’s “Are 
You Heeding Fatima:” and I found 
the answer I was seeking. 


When I laid the booklet down, 
I felt as if the Blessed Mother 
had appeared in Fatima, just for 
my own special benefit, as indeed 
she had—mine and yours and that 
of every other soul who is troubled 
by conditions in Russia today. Our 
Lady’s “Peace Terms” are such 
that even a harried and hurried 
housewife can comply with them. 

First, there is penance. Not 
the hair shirt, bread and water 
variety but, according to Sister 
Lucy, who is the only surviving 
child of Fatima, just the ordinary 
sacrifices all of us stumble over all 
day long in the fulfillment of our 
duties. Probably no one ever 
lived who did not have sacrifice 
and penance thrust upon them in 
one form or another, but only the 
saints were wise enough to accept 
this fact and use it as a means of 
sanctification. For the average 
mother, the opportunities are 
abundant: each time you are awak- 
ened from a sound and restful 
sleep by a plaintive, “Mommie, I 
want a dwink,” instead of nudging 
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your spouse and suggesting that 
it’s his turn to perform the honors 
—or turning over and hoping 
Johnnie will go back to sleep—get 
the drink of water and offer it to 
Mary for the conversion of Russia. 
Each time you give up a dress or 
stay home from a party because 
of the children, offer your sacri- 
fice to Mary. When you visit 
a friend who has an automatic 
clothes washer, clothes drier, dish- 
washer and range plus all the 
latest gadgets in her expensive 
house—all of which you might 
have acquired had you not pre- 
ferred to acquire a family instead 
—offer it up to Our Lady. 


In my own case, if the Iron 
Curtain ever changes into the blue 
of Mary’s mantle, as Father Dooley 
so aptly puts it, nobody will ever 
convince me that my dilapidated 
gas range didn’t have a minor part 
in the matter. Compared with the 
wood range that grandmother per- 
spired over, my stove is undoubt- 
edly a modern wonder, but having 
seen the new glistening white and 
chrome numbers with clocks that 
tick and bells that ding and some 
that even cook your meal to per- 
fection while you flit off to a 
movie—I can’t help feeling some- 
what frustrated, especially when 
some stout person walks across 
the kitchen floor and my oven 
door falls off. However, after 
reading Father Dooley’s booklet, 
I’m beginning to see new possibili- 
ties in my out-moded stove—possi- 
bilities for sacrifice (not burnt 
offerings). 

Second: recitation of a daily 


Rosary. It seems hard for a moth. 
er of three or four. pre-schoolers {y 
work in a Rosary every day. ‘Ao. 
cording to all good ‘books on child 
care, they should be tucked in by 


8 o'clock, leaving the parents free 


to relax and entertain friends o 
read a book, but like so many 
lovely theories, this one doesnt 
always work. Many times Mother 
puts off the baby’s laundry, o 
some ironing or cleaning until af- 
ter the children are in bed, and 
when these chores are finished, 
she is too groggy with fatigue to 
pray with any devotion. But, 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. 


Most youngsters, after their 


prayers are said, a bedtime stor Man 


told and several drinks of water 
passed around, beg for one of theit 
parents to lie down by them “just 
a little while.” This, I’ve found, is 
an excellent time for my husband 
and me to kneel by their beds ani 
say the Rosary. As they grow old 
er, of course, they will be taught 
to answer the “Hail Marys” and 
to give out a decade of the beads, 
but when they are small, this pracH 
tice is a good way to imbue then 
with a reverence and appreciation, 
for family prayer—and also to cat 
ry out Mary’s second “Peace 
Term.” In the apparitions d 
Fatima she requested that afte 
each decade this short prayer b 
added: 


“O my Jesus, pardon us. Sa 
us from the fire of hell. 


Draw all souls to heaven, espe 
ially those in most need.” 


Third: consecration to the Im 
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maculate Heart of Mary. This 
year, Pope Pius XII consecrated 
Russia, as He previously had con- 
secrated the world, to the Immacu- 
late Heart. 


This does not mean that Mary’s 
third “Peace Term” has been com- 
pletely fulfilled. Christians indi- 
vidually and collectively must offer 
similar consecrations in their own 
homes. Any simple act of conse- 
cration will do provided it is said 
eamestly. Simply say, “Immacu- 
Jate Heart of Mary, I consecrate 
myself to thee.” 

A picture or painting, portraying 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
should be installed in the home, 
nd frequent aspirations made 
throughout the day. Pictures may 
be obtained from the National 
enter of the Enthronement, 4930 
S. Dakota Ave., N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 

Fourth: Communion of Repara- 
Bion on the First Saturday of the 


month for at least five months. 
On December 10, 1925, the Bless- 


‘ed Mother appeared to Lucy in - 


‘Mer cell in the convent and said: 
ee, my daughter, how my heart 
s encircled by thorns with which 
grateful men pierce me at every 
oment by their blasphemies and 
gratitude. You at least try to 
Monsole me and announce that I 
romise to assist at the hour of 
eath with the graces necessary 
@or salvation all those who on the 
st Saturdays of five consecutive 
honths confess, receive Holy Com- 
bunion, recite part of my Rosary, 
d keep me company for a quar- 
t of an hour, meditating on its 
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mysteries with the intention of of- 
fering me reparation.” 

The confession may be eight 
days before or after the Saturday 
on which the Holy Communion is 
received. The meditation and the 
recitation of the Rosary are sep- 
arate requirements and need not 
be done at the same time. A ser- 
mon of fifteen minutes’ duration 
on the same subject matter may 
be substituted for the meditation. 


Saturdays are even busier than 
other days for most mothers. The 
children’s Sunday clothes must be 
checked, shoes polished and but- 
tons sewed on. The house usually 
requires a few extra touches and 
sometimes there’s baking or shop- 
ping to be done. Getting up early 
to go to Mass and Communion is 
decidedly inconvenient—but think 
how terrible it will be if your 
grandchildren are denied the right 
to practice any religion at all; if 
they have to work in slave labor 
camps, or have every mouthful of 
food they eat rationed out to them 
according to the degree of their 
slavish obedience to a communis- 
tic government—think what your 
“inconvenience” is buying and you 
will find a way to make the first 
Saturdays. 


If your husband’s working 
schedule will not permit his stay- 
ing with the children, and you 
have no relative to baby-sit, then 
try organizing a Five Club—and 
taking turns with another member 
in caring for the children on the 
First Saturdays. The Five Clubs 
are simply an organization of five 
sodality members, who agree to 
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promote Mary’s Message, who re- 
mind each other of the First Sat- 
urday devotions and do everything 
possible to spread the message of 
Fatima. 

To quote Father Dooley once 
more, “The dawning of a better 
world, the conversion of Russia, 
an era of peace and security for 
mankind—these blessings can be 
yours ‘when a sufficient number 
are offering their sacrifices and ful- 


filling Our Lady’s requests.’ 

“You may be the one necessay 
to make up that ‘sufficient num. 
ber.’ Animate yourself anew. Loo 
upon your sacrifices, your pray. 
ers, your efforts as so many weap 
ons to atomize the iron curtain anj 
convert it magically into the bly 
mantle of Mary—before the trag. 
edy of World War III breaks upm 
us in penalty for our neglect d 
Fatima’s message.” 


“QO most Blessed Virgin, whoever turning his back on thee 
is unhappily abandoned by thee, must needs perish.”—St, 


Anslem. 


“1 washed the car, dears; 


and it isn’t ours!” 


1962 CARTO 
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Doll House or Kennel 


Is It Your Husband’s Home Too? 


Naomi S. MacCabe 


A PRETTY wife complained to 
me, “My husband is never 
home. He travels for his company. 
I can’t see why, when he can get 
almost the same salary working in 
his home office. Sometimes I think 
he doesn’t like to live at home.” 


The moment I stepped over her 
white carpeted floors and sat on 
the dainty satin covered furniture, 
I knew why. 


A man with an ounce of “umph” 
in him would feel miserable living 
in this doll house. 


It is surprising how many wo- 
men think they are keeping an 
ideal home for their husbands, 
when in truth, they are creating 
an exciting background to display 
their own particular personalities, 
without any thought to friend hus- 
band’s likes and comfort. 


A charming woman I know, 
with two lovely daughters, has a 
dream house, for women! No one 
would imagine a man lived there 
too. There is not a masculine look- 
ing piece of furniture or a single 
item in the house that suggests a 
man enjoys this home. 


On investigation I discovered 
a downtown club was really his 
home. 


Yet neither of these women is 
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aware that she has excluded her 
husband’s comfort and enjoyment. 


It isn’t always the wife, how- 
ever, who completely takes over 
the home. Sometimes the chil- 
dren or the family pets are the cul- 
prits. 

Recently I was a guest in a 
home that was definitely the chil- 
dren’s home. The hostess fell into 
the category of doting mothers 
who find it less work to let the 
children take over. 


“The home really belongs to the 
children,” she said, excusing her 
slothful discipline and lack of 
planning. 

The living room was Junior’s 
clubroom. He left his football, 
baseball equipment anywhere that 
it happened to land. There were 
tennis rackets, golf clubs and a 
ping-pong set, along with various 
other games, strewn from one end 
of the chestérfield to the front 
door. 


The electric train of his young- 
er brother occupied the walking 
space in the dining room. 

Sister, who had a large bedroom 
where there was sufficient room to 
play and keep her dolls and other 
toys, had confiscated Daddy’s den. 
She had turned it into her play- 
house. 


The basement was a total litter 
of everything. The children had 
stacked Daddy’s work bench and 
tools in a corner and taken over. 


That night after supper, I saw 
the husband go from room to room 
with his paper and finally end up 
sitting on the front porch steps to 
get out of the confusion. There 
was just no place in the house for 


Maybe your home has gone to 
the dogs, the cats or the birds. 


One woman I know loves birds. 
She can’t bear to see them shut up 
in bird cages all day. She turns 
them loose in her home several 
times a day; usually when her 
husband is home, because she 
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wants him to see the darlings fly. 
It is their home—not his. 

Another woman I know loves 
cats. This is a humane quality 
in anyone—until it overbalances a 
woman’s regard for her husband’; 
comfort. 

Everything in her home is timed 
to meet the needs of the cats. They 
occupy every room in the house, 
Her husband privately explained 
to me, “My wife loves cats. | 
spend most of my time on lectur. 
ing tours.” 

He sighed as if it was a great 
relief before he said, “Thank God!” 

Men love dogs. But the aver 
age man insists he’d rather have 
his wife sit on his lap than a lap 
dog. 


escort. 


“Who’s that?” he asked a woman standing near him. She 
explained that it was the President. 


“Who’re all those men on motorcycles?” he persisted. She 
explained that they were policemen. 


“What did he do?” asked the laborer.—T. J. Mack. 


Tribute to Vincentians 


When a group of men like the Vincentians band together 
under a rule whose only purpose is to give without any hope 
of reward or any care of reward, that organization is on its 
way to sanctity and the men, its individual members, if they live 
up to the purposes to which that society was established, those 
men are on their way to sanctity —Bishop Floyd L. Begin. 


Well Guarded 


An itinerant laborer was standing on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue when a big limousine rolled past with a mortorcycle 
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Don’t Jump At 


T. J. McInerney 


lam through the history of 
mankind, an_ incalculable 
amount of irreparable harm has 
been done to innocent persons be- 
cause of the practice of other hu- 
man beings in making snap judg- 
ments on the basis of something 
which, if they took the trouble to 
investigate, would have an entire- 
ly different aspect. 


| The mother of a young Catholic 

wife, herself the mother of five 
children, recently recalled how on 
one occasion she did such an in- 
justice to the man to whom her 
daughter is now happily married. 
Shortly after she met her son-in- 
law, back in the time when he 
was courting her daughter, she 
detected the odor of liquor about 
him one evening when he came 
to call. She promptly formed the 
opinion that he was a “drinker”— 
and it wasn’t until she “had it out” 
with her daughter much later that 
she learned that a hapless waiter 
had spilled a trayful of drinks on 
the young man earlier that even- 
ing while he was having dinner 
in a restaurant and, not having 
time to go home and change, he 
had kept his “date.” 


Having “jumped to conclusions” 
without inquiring or investigating 


beforehand, the young woman’s 
mother had confided her “drinker” 
suspicions to relatives and friends, 
who, in justice to the victim of 
her actions, had to be set straight. 


Not long ago, a Catholic man 
left his suburban home at one o- 
clock on a Sunday morning and 
made his way out in the direction 
of the main road. A _ neighbor, 
unable to sleep, saw him walking 
up the street and also saw him 
return about an hour later. The 
next day there was a whispering, 
confidential-like report in certain 
circles that So-and-So “likes to 
drink so much he has to get out 
in the middle of a night.” 


The early morning witness to 
the other man’s “trip” could read 
into it only the interpretation that 
it was for the purpose of visiting 
the tavern out on the main road. 
He—and the others who licked 
their lips and gave circulation to 
a nasty rumor—were completely 
oblivious to the existence in their 
parish of the organization known 
as the Nocturnal Adoration So- 
ciety, the members of which were 
meeting in relays, as is their cus- 
tom, throughout that night in their 
parish church. 


The “conclusion Jumpers’—some 
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of whom had the same opportun- 
ity as their victim to join and par- 
ticipate in the Nocturnal Adora- 
tion Society, instead participated 
in the reprehensible, un-Christian 
practice of maligning another's 
character. 

Another illustration of the un- 
desirability of reaching conclusions 
on the strength of surface “evi- 
dence” is contained in the case of 
the Catholic woman who was ru- 
mored to have been “divorced” 
from a Catholic man and who was 
the victim of much tongue-wag- 
ging by her neighbors, including 
several Catholics. Although none 
of her detractors knew anything 
about her background or past as- 
sociations they immediately leap- 
ed to the conclusion that she had 
“influence” in her diocese and had 
thus found it “easy” to get her 
earlier marital troubles adjusted. 

The actual facts in the case 
were that her first “husband” had 
committed a fraud in pretending 
to be a Catholic and had actually 
gone through a Nuptial Mass. Sub- 
sequently, his young bride learned 
that he was not a Catholic, had 
been previously married and also 
unearthed some other evidences 
of pre-marital fraud and deception. 
In the prescribed fashion, she laid 
the complete facts before her pas- 
tor who in turn presented them 
to the diocesan marriage tribunal 
from whence they went to the 
Sacred Rota in Rome, the final 
voice in marital matters involving 
those married within the Church. 
After several years of painstaking 
gathering and presentation of evi- 


dence and hearings, the marriage | 
was annulled. Those were the 
facts behind the “divorce” and “in. 
fluence” whisperings of the “con. 
clusion jumpers.” 


There are endless varieties to 
the work of the “conclusion jump. 
ers.” When we lived in another 
parish years ago we heard about 
a certain member of the parish 
who, it was authoritatively report- 
ed, “never went to Mass on Sun- 
day.” His wife went to a certain 
Mass every Sunday, so the story 
went, but not her husband. The 
“conclusion jumpers” had _ him 
tabbed as a fallen-away Catholic. 
Somebody took the trouble to get 
to the bottom of the matter and 
made the discovery that the man 
in question, employed in a theatri- 
cal district restaurant, left work 
in time to attend the 2:30 Mass 
in a midtown New York church. 
It was as simple as that, but not 
for the “conclusion jumpers.” 


As far as Catholics are concern 
ed, the practice of jumping at con-# 
clusions in matters affecting the 
personal affairs of their neighbors 
and then helping to perpetuate the 
injustice by spreading the false 
deduction is a form of bearing 
false witness against a neighbor 
and is, therefore, a sin as well as 
a social injustice. It is a tenet o 
our democratic way of life that no 
person can be convicted on insuf- 
ficient evidence. The true, um 
varnished facts may not be as 


spicy as the imagined facts—b 
they are less apt to cause injustice 
and unhappiness. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


How many of you boys and girls 
made up your minds after 
reading last month’s article to 
make the very special and _all- 
important act of consecration to 
Mary, our Blessed Mother the De 
Montfort way? If you haven't, or 
just neglected doing so, perhaps I 
an “sell” the idea of this wonder- 
ul deed this month. With the love- 
Dy feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
ion of Our Lady, December 8, at 
hand, there will still be time for 
you to think seriously about this 
Btep of giving yourself every day 
every way to the Mother of God. 
Boys and girls it’s a grand thing 
0 have someone care for you in 
ery way. You experience this 
Bprovidence of your earthly mother 
ho never tires of tending to your 
eeds, even the most trivial. And 
ou do appreciate it—this I can 
ay from experience. No mother 
ets a more glowing tribute than 
om her growing children. This 
hight be news to some mothers,— 
bothers who never heard a word 
gratitude from their seemingly 
grateful boys and girls. 
Nevertheless, those very same 
bys and girls will write the most 
bmplimentary themes of their mo- 
ers. These themes are truly mas- 


terpieces of appreciation. A boy 
or girl may never say, “Thanks, 
mom, for pressing my clothes.” 
They may never give their mother 
a hug for those new pair of shoes; 
but just the same these acts of 
kindnesses from their mother are 
broadcasted on the playground 
and in the classroom. If moms 
could only hear! 


No Strings Attached 


Because children are so appreci- 
ative and because children are so 
alert to benevolent treatment, this 
act of consecration to our Heavenly 
Mother, who gets us more than 
new shoes, should be a wonderful 
opportunity to prove our gratitude 
and trust in her. By depositing all 
our merits and graces we gain from 
the performance of some good into 
the loving and wise care of Mary, 
we make her our spiritual admini- 
strator. We give her everything 
spiritual with no strings attached. 

An earthly Hail Mary in her 
hands grows into a heavenly Hail 
Mary that she can use to save sin- 
ners. When we have given her 
everything, body and soul, the 
value of all our good actions, past, 
present, and future, leaving our- 
selves seemingly empty-handed, 
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Mary gives us more than we have 
ever had before, more of peace 
and love and happiness. We can 
never lose. If this is considered a 
gamble—one will come out ace- 
high with Mary as our director. 

Have I convinced you that one 
of the wisest things to do today is 
to make this act of consecration? 
I hope many of you will think 
seriously about this dedication of 
your young life to our Blessed Mo- 
ther and then decide to make it 
with the preparations I suggested 
in the last issue of The Family 
Digest. You still have plenty of 
time to act. Make our Lady this 
special gift on her next feast day. 

There are so many who are now 
enrolled in this beautiful consecra- 
tion; join this crowd so that you, 
too, may receive that million-dollar 
smile from Our Blessed Mother 
and receive an abundance of mer- 
its from having become a slave for 
Mary. 

This is the season of thanks— 
and giving. There is no thanks 
without giving—and what will you 
give? It’s no secret what God 
wants. He wants us to give our 
love and devotion to Mary, His 
mother in the Holy Slavery of love. 

Opens The Window 

The story is told of Our Lord’s 
visiting the souls in the realms of 
Heaven. One day as He was mak- 
ing this “heavenly tour,” He cast 
an accusing glance at St. Peter 
who accompanied Him. St. Peter 
became very excited as he seemed 
to sense something was wrong. 
Finally, Our Lord, pointing at dif- 
ferent souls said to St. Peter, “How 


is it that you allowed these soxh 
to enter heaven since they hay 
no right to be here.” St. Peter in. 
mediately answered, “Lord it reall 
is no fault of mine. When I cloy 
the gates of heaven refusing 4 
admit souls the Blessed Mothe 
opens all the windows and pernij 
them to enter.” 


The story ends here without 
further remark from Our 
The Blessed Mother just gets } 
with everything. She has a 
with Our Lord that no one else; 
heaven or on earth has. 


We are again this month x 
printing the act of consecration; 
I, N. M., a faithless sinner] 
renew and ratify today in Thy 
hands the vows of my Baptism; 
I renounce forever Satin, his 
pomps and works; and I giv 
myself entirely ‘to Jesus Chris, 
the Incarnate Wisdom, to cary 
my cross after Him all the day 
of my life, and to be more faith 
ful to Him than I have eve 
been before. 


In the presence of all 
heavenly court I choose thee thi 
day for my Mother and Mistres 
I deliver and consecrate to the 
as thy slave, my body and sot 
my goods, both interior and ¢ 
terior and even the value of 
good actions, past, present angi” 
future; leaving to thee the enti 
and full right of disposing of m 
and all that belongs to me, will 
out exception, according to the 
good pleasure, for the greatt 
glory of God, in time and i 
eternity. 


New designs in vivid colors 
and delicate pastel tints 


Designed by outstanding greeting card 
artists — the kind of cards you’re happy to 
send to relatives and friends. 


Companion color illustrations inside, with 
appropriate sentiments of the season add 
even more to their beauty and appeal. The 
kind of cards you like to give — and receive. 


All this for ONE DOLLAR! Thirteen beau- 
tiful Christian Christmas cards neatly packed 
with matching envelopes in an attractive Use this coupon for 


gift box. immediate delivery! 
Send Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana re 
Please send me postpaid............ boxes of 1952 Christmas 
Today! Cards at $1.00 per box. | enclose $...........0.cccee 
‘ 0 Check 0 Currency Money Order | 


Order these colortul Christmas cards NOW! 
\ 13 beautiful cards 
| 
| 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


—_ 


The guide book parents have wanted for years! 


Edvenion 


Written by 


John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


and these co-authors 


Ruth Hawthorne Fay 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Child Study Association 
Am. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Edward B. Lyman 
The Christophers 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
Max J. Exner, M.D. 
Esther Emerson Sweeney 
Paul Popenoe 
Gene Tunney 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


Five copies, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Our Sunday Visitor 


$1.50 per copy 


SEX-CHARACTER | 
EDUCATION 


Helps parents explain the 
facts of life to young people 


Upon parents rests the primary 
inescapable obligation of explaining s¢ 
to their offspring. But when childre 
ask about sex, they are often met wilh 
evasions, postponements, fairy tales 
other forms of deceptioa. 

WHY? Because, parents admit, th 
don’t know HOW to explain sex simph 
and clearly to their children. 

This volume, just published by ¢ 
Sunday Visitor, is designed to meet @ 
keenly felt need of parents for met 
ods of unfolding the pertinent facts 
sex to their children—from the time 
which they first begin to ask about b 
until they are ready for marriage. 

Children who learn ‘about sex f 
the reverent lips of parents are spare 
many a headache and heartache. 
learn to have respect for their own 
and reverence for the other sex. , 
see sex as the Creator has designed 
They start life with an enormous 
vantage over their companions, har 
capped by ignorance and distorted 
ceptions traceable to the silence of th 
parents. 

This new 212-page, paper bound 
ume has been prepared to enable | 
ents to discharge this important 
with pleasure and success. In its e 
teen chapters more than a dozen ¢ 
standing authorities give each re 
the advantage of their experience @ 
success in teaching the Christian ast 
of sex to young people. 

This is not just “sex instruction” 
SEX-CHARACTER EDUCATION! 


25 or more, 80c each, plus postage 
Huntington, India 
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